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THE OUTLOOK. 


INCINNATIis at peace ; and there is reason to hope 

that the tornado which swept through the city will 
prove a benefit. A mob may sometimes be a sign of 
health ; just as unrestrained passion in the individual, 
in presence of a great wrong, terrible and dangerous 
though that passion be, is better than moral apathy. 
Of course the moral power which perceives a wrong 
and restrains wrath, and sets wise measures in motion 
to cure the evil, is far better than either. But in all 
our great cities a fire smolders which needs only 
vent to become a terrible conflagration. Saturday 
hight a mass meeting was held at Cooper Union, in 
New York City, of sympathizers with the Cincinnati 
rioters. ‘The police, which, with all its faults due to 
corrupt and corrupting politics, is well equipped and 
Officered for such an exigency, was forewarned and 
forearmed ; five hundred policemen were stationed 
within call ; some sixty detectives in plain clothes 


| 


were on watch within the hall, and had under sur- 
veillance the men likely to be ringleaders if any 
disturbance were attempted ; the promoters of the 
meeting were allowed to learn that the police were 
prepared ; and the meeting dissolved after listening 
to some rather harmless speeches and passing some 
rather demagogical resolutions. The police estimate 
that there is in New York City a force of 60,000 or 
more who have nothing to lose in a riot, and who 
would be ready at any moment to welcome one for 
purposes of plunder. 


The Committee on Alcoholic ee Traftice of the 
House of Representatives have reported adversely 
the bill to establish a commission to investigate the 
evils of liquor traffic, on the ground that it is doubt- 
ful if Congress possesses jurisdiction for such a sub- 
ject. It is some consolation in the defeat of this 
just and reasonable measure to find a Committee of 
the House of Representatives doubting its power to 
do anything; a bill to abolish the law of gravitation 
would not have been surprising. But the doubt in 
this case is without ground. Congress has power over 
both international and inter-State commerce ; and it 
has a clear constitutional right to prohibit the im- 
portation of any dangerous article, or to put restric- 
tions and limitations upon it ; and clearly, therefore, 
a right to appoint a commission to ascertain and re- 
port to it the facts necessary for it to determine 
what legislation, if any, is needed. We confidently 
expect that some of the members of this Committee 
will live to vote for such a commission as they have 
now attempted to veto. 


The House has passed a bill which provides that 
the Government shall recoin Trade dollars into 
Standard dollars ; a clause providing that the amount 
so recoined should be deducted from the total 
amount of bullion coined into Standard dollars was 
stricken out. The measure has yet to pass the Sen- 
ate, and its passage there is doubtful. It effect will 
be to retire Trade dollars from circulation and sub- 
stitute Standard dollars. Meanwhile it will make 
Trade dollars par. In spite of the judgment of many 
of our most respected contemporaries, this action 
seems to us just, and therefore wise. An Act of 
1873 created the Trade dollar and made it a legal 
tender. Nothing in the Act indicated that it was in- 
tended for circulation abroad. Three years later 
this dollar was deprived of its character as legal 
tender ; and the Secretary of the Treasury was di- 
rected to limit its coinage to such an amount ‘‘ as he 
may deem sufficient to meet the export demand of 
the same”—an enigmatical expression which we shall 
not attempt to interpret. How many of these dol- 
lars are now in the United States we can only ap- 
proximately estimate; good judges, basing their 
figures on Official returns, make the sum about 
$7,000,000. The great bulk of this is in the hands 
of the plain people—mechanics who have received it 
for wages, farmers for their crops, and the like; 
some of it is in the hands of speculators who have 
bought it at a discount, expecting its redemption. 
There is nothing whatever in this coin itself to indi- 
cate any exceptional character, or any inferior value. 
On this state of facts it seems indisputable that com- 
mon honor and honesty require the United States 
Government to redeem the Trade dollar at its par 
value. It should issue no more. But it cannot be 
deemed honest for a government to issue either a 
coin or a note, make it by lawa legal tender for 
debt, and then, after it has been put into circulation, 
deprive it of its legal tender quality and refuse to 
give the new legal tender coin or currency in return 
for it. As to the clause limiting the coinage of other 
silver into Standard dollars, the entire abolition ot 
such coinage would be a still wiser act. 


An important addition to the bills relating to the 


City of New York, now before the Legislature, is the 
measure introduced last week, separating the Bureau 
of Elections from the Police Department. The abuses 
of the present system have been characterized so 
many times that it would be a waste of space to de- 
scribe them again ; 
measure, if adopted, will insure what New York has 
not seen for a long time—an honest election ; it will 
make deals between Republican politicians and the 
Democratic Halls impossible. The bill provides for 
the appointment of two Commissioners of Elections, 
one from each political party, the qualifications to 
be that each shall be a taxpayer and a citizen of 
good standing ; each Commissioner to receive a salary 
of $5,000 a year, and to resign his position if he be- 
comes a candidate for any elective office. These 
Commissioners are to have entire supervision of the 
elections and the returns, to appoint inspectors and 


all the authority now lodged with the Police Depart- 
ment. To insure the appointmeut of inspectors who 
shall be free from undue political bias, the appoint- 
ing power is lodged in the hands of the Recorder of 
the city and the Chief Justices of the Supreme, Supe- 
rior, and Common Pleas Courts. This is one of the 
most important measures yet introduced ; it is, in- 
deed, the culmination of the admirable reform legis- 
lation now pending, and its adoption is necessary to 
the success and fruition of what has already been 
done. 


The prospects are ieheked Senator ‘Blair’ s bill for Na- 
tional appropriations to State education will pass the 
Senate this week. A test vote showed thirty-five for 
to ten against it. As amended it provides for an 
appropriation, in all, of some $77,000,000, to be distrib- 
uted in eight years ; no State or Territory being en- 
titled to any if it does not distribute the moneys 
raised for school purposes for the education of all 
children, without distinction of race or color. As we 
understand the bill, it does not allow the expendi- 
ture of any money for school buildings ; and such 
National supervision as is exercised, which will not 
be much, will be exercised through the res of 
the Interior. 


One of our subscribers from Mr. Keifer’s district 
was wrathful some weeks ago with The Christian 
Union because it allowed its Washington correspond- 
ent to report the public impressions in Washington 
respecting the Republican candidate for Speaker— 
impressions which, it must be confessed, he reported 
in language more forcible than gentle. Like the 
ostrich, which puts its head in the sand that it may 
not see its pursuers, he wished to stop at once the 
paper which told him unwelcome news respecting his 
political friend. Our Washington correspondent, 
who has special facilities for obtaining political in- 
formation, as most of our readers have probably dis- 
covered by this time, simply anticipated Congress a 


all the newspapers if he does not wish to know that 
a Committee of Congress, which has been investigat- 
ing ex-Speaker Keifer’s charges against Mr. Boynton, 


before the country exhibited as a relic of machine 
politics, put in the chair by the bosses, using the 
places within his appointment as a reward of service 


or a token of friendship, and answering the exposure 


of these facts by public charges of corruption against 
his accuser—charges which he has been utterly un- 
able to sustain. 
the United States to ‘‘stop my paper” because it 
tells you the truth, since you are sure to get the 
truth sooner or later from other sources, in spite of 
every precaution. 


The horrors of the ‘‘ City of Columbus ” wreck are 


hardly out of mind before another equally terrible 


it is enough to say that this — 


poll clerks, and generally to exercise in the premises: 


few weeks. Our indignant subscriber must now stop — 


unanimously report them unfounded. and leave him 


It is really hardly worth while in~ 
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shipwreck is reported—that of the ‘‘ Daniel Stein- 
man,” from Antwerp to New York. Im endeavoring 
to enter Halifax harbor last Thursday night im heavy 
weather and a thick fog, she struck upon a danger- 
ous reef, filled, and sank in five minutes. The sink- 
ing was so sudden that one boat full of escaping pas- 
sefgers was dragged down with the ship before there 
was time even tocut the rope. Five of the crew and 
two passengers were saved in one of the lifeboats ; 
the captain and one boy clung to the rigging of the 
sunken vessel, and were taken off in the morning. 
The responsibility for the disaster cannot be settled 
by newspaper editors, though some of our contempo- 
raries are quick to assume the responsibility. The 
captain seems to have mistaken the light, which was 
only faintly seen, and to have been some six or eight 
miles out of his reckoning. If the newspaper report 
is true that the man in charge of the fog-horn inter- 
mitted it because he thought it was clear enough for 
the light to be seen through the fog, the responsibil- 
ity must rest largely on him. The captain was ap- 
proaching the coast carefully and taking frequent 
soundings ; but the coast is one which ought not to 
be approached at all in bad weather. Out of one 
hundred and twenty-nine persons but seven were 
saved. The ninety-one passengers were all German 

It is impossible to understand the policy of the 
English Government in Egypt, and therefore impos- 
sible to forecast results. It wisely keeps its own 
counsels ; and because it is silent it is accused by the 
Opposition of leaving things to drift as they will, 
trusting to luck. This is not credible; but confi- 
dence is strained to the utmost, and the allegiance of 
the Liberal party to its leaders is tried so severely that 
any disaster might cause it to break. No one out- 
side of the Cabinet seems to know what the Liberal 
policy is, or even whether the Government has a 
policy. Meanwhile, General Graham, after twice beat- 
ing Osman Digna’s forces, has gone back to Cairo, 
leaving the fleet to guard the ports on the Red Sea, 
and Osman Digna to gather up his scattered forces 
again if hecan. Can he? Nobody knows. General 
Gordon remains in Khartoum, doubtless a host in 
himself, withdut any other host or any apparent 
prospect of one. The rebels have got command of 
the Nile north of Khartoum, so that all communica- 
tion between General Gordon and Cairo by telegraph is 
cut off, and communication by messengers is precari- 
ous and uncertain. Admiral Hewitt’s proclamation 
offering a reward for Osman Digna, *‘ dead or alive,” 
has been cancelled by the English Government, but 
General Gordon’s request for Admiral Hewitt’s 
recall has been refused. Nubar Pasha, the Egyptian 
minister, has resigned, avowedly because he cannot 
co-operate with the English Government. Other 
European governments are said to object to an Eng- 
lish protectorate in Egypt ; and yet without it the 
disorganization in Egypt proper apparently grows 
worse. The debt is still increasing ; everything is 
mortgaged ; and it appears to be equally impossible 
to raise any more money out of the overtaxed peo- 
ple by additional taxation, or to borrow it on the 
credit of the Egyptian Government from abroad. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Gladstone is sick, and Lord Hart- 
ington, who is a cautious but neither a brilliant nor 
a forceful minister, is the practical head of the Gov- 
ernment, at least so far as to represent it in Parlia- 
ment. General Gordon’s attempts at negotiations with 
E] Mahdi seem to have failed, for El Mahdi refuses to 
accept the rulership of the Soudan at General Gor- 
don’s hands. Per contra, it is said that his forces 
are quarreling among themselves ; and whether the 
policy of delay is really weakening or strengthening 
his hands is a question which only the final result 
can definitely answer. We have no doubt that 
General Gordon has a clear and definite policy ; we 
are not so sure as to the English Cabinet, on whom 
he must depend for power to carry it out. 


The ‘‘ Evening Post ” has been making an examina- 
tion of the composition of the new German Reichstag, 
and points out some facts which may have an impor- 
tant political bearing in the near future of Germany. 
Among the groups which make up the Reichstag is 
one which has taken the name of ‘‘ German Liberals,” 
and is created by a fusion of secessionists—a group 
who came out of the National Liberal party when it 
went over to Bismarck—and the progressists who, 
under the leadership of Richter, have been the most 
active and aggressive critics and opponents of Bis- 
marck. This party number 110 votes, and will be led 
by Richter, who is one of the foremost debaters 
and political leaders in Germany. One hundred 


and ninety-three votes are necessary to obtain a | 


majority in the Reichstag, so that the German 
Liberals are not strong enough within themselves 
to control legislation; but they are so strong 
that they will hold the balance of power between the 
Ministry and any other group of men in the Parlia- 
ment, while they will be certain of occasional sup- 
port of the Democrats, the Socialists, the Alsatians, 
and the ‘‘Savages”’ or free lances. No Liberal party 
in the Reichstag 1s likely to have much influence 
during Bismarck’s life. 
parliamentary government and his utter inability to 
adapt himself to it make it impossible for him to 
yield in the inevitable struggle. Affairs will probably 
continue as they are during his lifetime, but in the 
meantime the Liberal element can be educated, or- 
ganized, and developed so as to bring to the front a 
powerful Liberal party whenever opportunity comes 
for the exercise of its proper influence in the gov- 
ernment of the nation. 


It is pleasant to report the fact that since the 
‘‘Commercial Advertiser” of this city has passed 
into new hands its character has been revolution- 
ized. For months past the deterioration of the 
New York press has been painful; detailed ac- 
counts of crimes and domestic infelicities of all 
sorts have made it almost impossible to read any 
of the leading papers without a feeling of dis- 
gust. The ‘‘Commercial Advertiser,” under its 
former management, was one of the worst of our 
local papers. Its political tone was of the lowest ; it 
had no literary quality whatever ; and it pandered 
continually to the ignorance and corruption of the 
community. The new proprietors announce their 
intention of making it ‘*‘ a first-class newspaper in all 
respects—political, literary, artistic, and commer- 
cial.” They are men of ability, training, and high 
personal standards. They have associated with them- 
selves, as literary editor, Mr. George Cary Eggleston, 
whose admirable literary instinct and large experi- 
ence will add greatly to the strength of the new 
‘*Oommercial Advertiser... We wish them the most 
genuine success. 


A meeting of the Church and Society of the Madi- 
son Avenue Congregational Church is to be held this 
week, at which it is understood Dr. Newman will 
present his resignation. If this offered as a solution 
of the difficulty in that church, Dr. Newman is to be 
congratulated on his wisdom ; if it is offered only to 
test the sentiment of the body, it can only rekindle 
the controversy. The committee of Dr. Newman’s 
friends have laid the facts in the case before Mr. 
Thomas G. Shearman, and his legal opinion on them 
has been furnished to us by Deacon Foster. Mr. 
Shearman very properly refuses to consider the law 
questions only. ‘‘ Good sense and Christian feeling,” 
he says, ‘‘ would require that the affairs of a Chris- 
tian church should not be administered upon purely 
technical legal grounds, but, while the law should be 
strictly followed, the details of administration, 
where the law allows liberty of action, should be 
dealt with in a spirit of accommodation, patience, 
and good-will.” Basing his answers upon these 
principles, he says that under the contract existing 
between Dr. Newman and the Church and Society, 
he is its ‘‘permanent acting pastor,” a relation 
which differs legally from that of permanent in- 
stalled pastor only in that it can be dissolved with- 
out any advice of Council. This contract can be 
severed only by either mutual consent, Dr. New- 
man’s resignation, or by the concurrent vote of 
Church and Society, which, however, should meet and 
vote separately. He confirms the judgment of the 
Council disapproving the anomalous constitution of 
the church which provides fora joint meeting of 
Church and Society in one body. ‘‘ There can be no 
regular voting in such a mixed assembly. The rolls 
of membership are essentially different. The two 
bodies might conceivably be so entirely distinct that 
no one person would be a member of both. But the 
meetings thus irregularly held in the past, without 
objection at the time, were valid.” How it is that 
such a meeting is again called to consider the ques- 
tion of the pastorate we do not understand, in the 
face of the judgment of the Council that it is eccle- 
siastically un-Congregational, and of the opinions of 
both Mr. Abbott and Mr. Shearman that it is, on legal 
principles, irregular. The only proper course now is 
for the Church to meet by itself and take action ; and 
if the Society does not concur, both parties should 
unite in calling a Mutual Council to act as arbitrator 
in settling the difficulty. 


His antagonism to genuine | 


THE VICTORY, 
Dyers more the joyful bells of. Eastet-tide blend 

with the still more joyful carols to declare a 
risen Lord and.a certain immortality. To weary and 
fainting souls,’ upon whom the burdens of life are 
many and grievous, their notes will come like life- 
giving showers on a parched and dying land ; to the 
disappointed and defeated they will bring prophecies 


| of victdry ; to the sick, from whose feeble grasp the 


great world of work and action has slipped away for- 
ever, they will proclaim the larger life, the fuller 
opportunity, the immortal health; to the desolate 
and the bereaved, sitting in silent homes amid the 
ashes of precious hopes, they will preach the ever- — 
lasting gospel of love and joy. Since the world be- 
gan no such victory has been won as that which rolled 
away the stone from the sepulcher; no such con- 
queror has ever returned from his conquests as He 
whose glory Balaam saw shining like a star through 
the mist of centuries. 7 

Easter-tide pours into human life an unfailing 
stream of consolation and strength ; its carols ring 
with the accent of victory over death and the tri- 
umphant notes of immortality. What Plato could 
only vaguely hope for, the most obscure and humble 
soul to-day may possess as a certainty; what the 
wisest sought with eager and unsatisfied search lies 
to-day at the door of the poorest and the most igno- 
rant. Other gifts may be withheld, other joys may be 
denied, but to all who will accept are given the heav- 
enly inheritance, the divine life. Over the sorrow- 
ful life of man this promise stretches like a shining 
bow ; over all the graves of earth the mighty power of 
Christ broods like a sleepless sentinel. In those deso- 
late and wintry places immortal summer will bloom, 
and that which was sown in tears will reappear in 
the unspeakable beauty of the spiritual life and amid 
the unutterable joys of eternity. 


A SIGNIFICANT INSTALLATION. 


UR readers will find in our Boston Letter an ac- 
count of the installation of the Rev. George A. 
Gordon over the Old South Church of Boston, and in 
another column the full statement of his belief as 
read before the Council. The historic character of 
the church ; the romantic and interesting character 
and career of the candidate, called at so early an age 
to one of the foremost pulpits in the country ; the 
original and spiritually thoughtful character of the 
paper ; the peculiar condition of the denomination, 
evidently on the eve of what may, though we think 
will not, prove a serious doctrinal division ; the search- 
ing character of the examination ; the subsequent 
debate in council, prolonged until the opening exer- 
cises of the installation had begun ; and the weighty 
character of the minority who adopted the unusual 
course of refusing to go on with the installation ser- 
vices—all lend to this case a peculiar and styiking in- 
terest. In saying that their action was unusual, we 
neither criticise their course nor question their mo- 
tives. Itis, indeed, customary for the minority in such 
cases to yield gracefully, submit their fears and doubts 
to the judgment of their brethren, and make the action 
of the Council unanimous ; but no one can question the 
right to pursue a different course, however seemingly 
it may menace the immediate usefulness of the indi- 
vidual preacher or the peace and good-fellowship 6f 
the churches. We are not even surprised at the action 
of the minority, though we think it based on wholly 
groundless fears. But the opening paragraph of Mr. 
Gordon’s Statement indicates the character of a man 
who must be content all his life to pay the penalty of 
his intellectual independence by a perpetual liability 
to perfectly honest misapprehension. The same air of 
freedom which has created Independents in the State 
has created independence inthe Church. An increas- 
ing number of men belong to no party in politics and 
no sect in theology, working in either sphere with 
that which promises the best results with the greatest 
economy of force. Such men cannot be labeled ; 
and those who are enamored of the ‘‘scientific 
method” do not know what to make of them. Ers- 
kine in Scotland and Maurice in England, Henry Ward 
Beecher and Phillips Brooks in America, belong to 
this class; to it belongs, also, George A. Gordon. 
He is neither Old School nor New School, Calvinist 
nor Arminian, Bushnellitenor Parkite ; he is equally 
ready to recognize the possibility of verbal inspira- 
tion in one passage and to disown it in another ; 
equally ready to avow the possibility of redemption 
after death and to refuse to assert it dogmatically. 
Men who regard the church as an armiy, whose effi- 
ciency depends on all the members marching in. 
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serried ranks and in perfect line and time, must 
necessarily vote against admitting to ita man who 
declines to allow himself to be numbered and ticketed 
in a particular battalion, regiment, and company ; 
who insists that he belongs neither to Paul, Apollos, 
nor Cephas, but only to Christ. Mr. Gordon has 
made full proof of his ministry in his Connecticut 

ish ; he is not a disputant ; and the same spirit of 
fear which dreaded the installation of Dr. Edward 
N. Kirk something like half a century ago, and 
now, for the same reasons, dreads the installation of 
Mr. Gordon, will find occasion in his spiritual work 
to revise its judgment in the one case, as it has long 
since done in the other. 

For Mr. Gordon is neither a Unitarian nor a semi- 
Unitarian, a Universalist nor a semi-Universalist. 
He is thoroughly evangelical, as is the entire school 
which he represents in the position of unwelcome prom- 
jnence into which he has been so suddenly thrust. By 
this we mean that as against the Rationalistic school, 
which holds that all truth is woven by the reason out 
of the threads which observation furnishes, he is in 
mental philosophy a spiritualist, holding to the 
eternal reality of invisible things, and to the trust- 
worthiness of that faculty which takes immediate 
cognizance of them, and so, with Paul, looking at the 
things which are unseen and eternal, and laboring 
ever to induce and énable his hearers to become open- 
eyed to spiritual verities. And that as against the 
school which holds that God is either an unnecessary 
hypothesis or an unverifiable factor in creation 
and human life. he holds, in historical philoso- 
phy, that God is the eternal and ever-living Fact : 
ever in nature: ever in human experience ; put- 
ting himself into everything that he has made, 
and, most of all, into the hearts of his own chil- 
dren, and by this self-impartation of himself re- 
deeming his children from themselves and making 
those that receive him sons of God. And that as 
against the school which holds that God is the 
Unknown and the Unknowable, or only to be dimly 
seen in nature and human consciousness, he holds 
that God has made revelation of himself in his 
written Word, and most of all in Jesus Christ his 
Son, through whose suffering, self-sacrificing love 
God is brought down to man and man is lifted up 
to God, and God and man are made at one. He 
holds to the great facts of Christian revelation 
and Christian consciousness—-holds to them all the 
more strongly that he has wrought his way to them 
by his own thinking, and expresses and interprets 
them with the mark of his own strong individuality 
upon them. Heisa preacher of God, of righteous- 
ness, and of faith ; of God manifested in Christ Jesus, 
of that righteousness which comes from God, and of 
that faith which consists not in right opinions but in 
living, personal relations with God and with Jesus 
Christ his Son through the Holy — 


WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE! 
OMETHING less than three-quarters of a century 
ago the trustees of a certain Western college, 
which shall here be nameless, finding itself in pos- 
session of a large tract of wild but wooded land, made 
its first appropriation to ‘‘ clear the land,” and in 
the first annual report apology was made that fifty 
acres were left still uncleared because the appropria- 
tion had given out. That fifty acres is now the 
college campus, and the college glory. The fact is 
a typical one. Until within the last few years the 
only thing the average American has known to do 
with a tree is to cutit down. The quicker he could 
get a clearing in place of the forest the better. If he 
had not time to fell the trees, he would girdle them 
and leave them to die. Lest the process should not go 
on fast enough, Congress has levied a heavy tax on all 
timber imported from Canada, so as to exclude the 
importation and stimulate the destruction. This tax 
has been satirically called ‘‘ protection to American 
timber.”” The States have not owned lands to any 
great extent, and have done little or nothing to pro- 
tect what they owned. The National government 
has been an enormous land-owner, but it has given 
its domain away without conditions or restrictions, 
and has made little or no attempt to protect from the 
woodman’s ax what forests it temporarily retained. In 
short,the popular American notion has been that a tree 
which bore no marketable fruit was a mere cumberer 
of the ground, taking up valuable space that should 
be occupied by corn, wheat, or potatoes, and to be 
had by the first comer for the asking, or without it. 
ee for the protection of timber have been almost 
wn; ‘Measures for its cultivation so feeble and 
pe as scarce to deserve mentioning. 


Already we are beginning to suffer the effects of 
this prodigal waste of the nation’s wealth. These 


effects are threefold : 


1. Weare wasting our working woods. They are 
being cut for fuel, or in mere wantonness, or suffered 
to burn in forest fires which rarely attract more than 
a local attention unless they threaten some neighbor- 
ing village. In the near future we shall suffer from 
a famine of material for the carpenter and the cabi- 
net maker. Of all products of the soil none exceeds 
timber in value; none is so essential to so many 
industries ; none requires so long a time to pro- 
duce when once the natural crop is exhausted. 
This is, however, the least of the dangers to be ap- 
prehended. High prices will compel timber cultiva- 
tion ; and time and skill can restore at expense what 
we are now wasting so carelessly and lavishly. 

2. A far more serious, because an irreparable, in- 
jury is that produced upon the land itself. The fire 
and the ax sweep the primeval forests from our hill- 
sides ; these granite slopes, stripped of their living 
growths, become, in the forcible language of Napo- 
leon III., like slated house-roofs, the stream-beds like 
the gutters. The snows which fall in winter, no longer 
soaking into the once well-protected soil, run off in 
unchecked torrents in the spring, carrying with 
them every year more and more of the spongy cover- 
ing of soil which the roots of the forest trees no 
longer hold in its place; the floods which threaten 
to be an annual devastation in the valleys of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi will grow more and more 
resistless ; the water once held in mountain reservoirs, 
but now that the reservoirs are destroyed sent in 


terrible floods to the sea, will no longer yield itself | 
gently through the summer months in springs and | 


rills and brooks and rivers ; in lieu of the brook will 
come the wady, in summer a dry and rocky bed, in 
spring and Fall a furions and ravaging torrent. 
est spoliation has already gone so far in this State 
that the water is very scarce for the Erie Canal in 
the time of year when it is most needed. Frost locks 
up the canal throughout the winter; we have not 
to go much further and drought will dry it up 
throughout the summer. The fact is suggestive. 

3. These floods carry every year with them some- 
thing worse than temporary desolation; millions 
upon millions of tons of earth are carried from the 
uplands, where they are needed, to the lower valleys, 
where they are not. The beds of the great streams 
are raised; the navigable rivers are choked; the 
harbors themselves are threatened with permanent 
blockade, a blockade by a power which makes no 
treaties and which yields to no assaults. The Mis- 
sissippi River already flows through many miles of 
its course raised above the surrounding valleys. 
Every year the floods raise it higher; and we have 
found no better thing to do, as yet, but to raise the 
levees. And still the busy ax robs the hillsides of 
their protectors ; still Pennsylvania and Ohio prepare 
new floods for Mississippi and Louisiana. Ephesus 
was once a thriving comercial city with a busy har- 
bor populous with shipping, which the wash of the 
river has now converted into a pestilential marsh. 
It would take many years for the noble Hudson to 
destroy the noble harbor of New York; but let the 
destruction of the Adirondack forests go on, and 
New York City may in time repeat the experience of 
Ephesus. 

These are the dangers which confront us. They 
are real, serious, imminent, and increasing. They 
are emphasized by the experience of other lands. 

‘‘The physical history of every country,’’ says the ‘‘ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,’’ ‘‘ proves incontestably that a mod- 
erate extent of forest promotes in a high degree both its 
agricultural and its manufacturing interests, as well as the 
productive resources of the country at large ; and the bene- 
ficial influence of forests, in a physical, economic, and 
hygienic aspect, is now receiving more of the attention its 
importance deserves. The countries bordering the Medi- 
terranean—Spain, France, Italy, and Turkey—have all suf- 
fered ina marked degree from the reckless and wholesale de- 
struction of the woods which covered the mountain slopes ; 
and many springs which formerly existed under the shelter 
of the forests have now wholly disappeared. . .. There 
can be no doubt that one of the causes of the terrible fam- 
ines in India and China is the unwise denudation of mount- 
ain slopes, where the forests formerly absorbed a large 
portion of the rain-fall which now quietly runs off to the 
sea.”’ 


Wise men, says the proverb, learn from the experi- 
ence of others; fools, from their own. Which shall 
Americans prove themselves to be ? 

Several measures have been introduced into the 
New York Legislature for the protection of the Adi- 
rondack forests. The matter has been urged upon 
the attention of the Legislature by the Chamber of 


For- 


Commerce. Action is opposed partly by local inter- 
ests, chiefly by ignorance and inertia. A measure has 
also been introduced into Congress looking toward the 
protection of the forests in the National domain. We 
are not familiar with the details of these measures. 
We are doubtful whether either body has sufficient in- 
telligence on this subject todo anything more than 
draft tentative and temporary legislation. But it is 
high time that Americans took this subject into seri- 
ous consideration. Nearly every European State has 
forestry laws, and most of them schools of forestry. 
America is behind the age. It cannot afford to lag 
in the rear any longer. What measures shall be 
taken we do not here assume to suggest ; only that 
some measures need to be taken, and taken at once. 
One or two principles are very clear. No private right 
can stand in the way of public safety. The woodman 
in Pennsylvania has no right to go on destroying the 
reservoirs of the Alleghanies and so flooding the valley 
of the Mississippi. NoState law can suffice to afford 
all the protection needed ; for Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana are threatened by the axes on the western slopes of 
the Alleghanies. Nopremium on forest destruction is 
needed ; and the tariff on timber ought to be taken 
off at once and lumber admitted free. The process 
of forest spoliation will go on fast enough in spite of 
absolutely free competition, and Congress ought not 
to adjourn without inaugurating some measures to 
get full, accurate, and trustworthy information on the 
subject, to be made the basis of wise National wee 
lation in the future. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Foreigners who get their ideas of American charaeter 
from newspaper items about Arizona cow-boys and Mis- 
souri outlaws, or from Mark Twain’s ‘“‘ Roughing It’’ and 
Bret Harte’s California stories, are apt to think of the aver- 
age American as a man whose hand seeks the revolver in 
his belt or the bowie-knife in his boot-leg on the slightest 
provocation ; but a short and observant sojourn in this city 
would cause this grade of foreigner to revise his opinien of 
the inhabitants of this section of the country, at least. For 
the New Yorker is, in his demeanor in public places, ‘‘ the 
meekest man in all the earth.’? He does not talk loudly, 
nor laugh heartily, nor render himself conspicuous in any 
noisy way, in the street or in public conveyances. Rather 
than open his lips in the midst of a crowd he will submit 
unresistingly to annoyance, if not to personal ill-treatment. 
He does not wish to get into a dispute with any one. He 
dislikes rows, and prefers to be an onlooker rather than a 
participator when they are unavoidable. He likes to growl 
under his breath at impositions, but doesn’t care ordinarily 
to show his teeth, still less to use them. Heis sometimes 
even willing to kiss affectionately the rod that smites him. 
So far from being ‘‘ sudden and quick in quarrel,’’ he is ex- 
ceeding ‘‘ slow to wrath.’’ Instance: A crowded ferry-boat 
is crossing the East River late Saturday afternoon. The 
cabin is full to the doors with passengers, standing and sit- 
ting, returning home at the end of their day’s and week’s 
work. Two old topers appear at the door. There is a sign 
in the cabin prohibiting begging of all descriptions, and in- 
viting the co-operation of passengers in enfurcing the rule; 
but this “does not frighten these “‘ sturdy beggars.’’ They 
push their way along, shouldering aside ladies and gentle- 
men in the closely packed cabin with utter indifference, the 
blear-eyed leading the blind-eyed, and making way for him 
to recite his stereotyped plea, ‘‘ Please to help the poor 
blind.’’ The addition of the words ‘‘ To get his gin ’’ would 
not have made the case a shade clearer; and yet these in- 
solent feliows, elbowing their way all around and through | 
the cabin, met not a word of protest, but, on the contrary,,. 
came out with a handful of money. Was there no one in all 
that crowd to tell the worthless impostors, Begone! or to 
call a deck-hand and have them ejected? or to even mildly 
expostulate against their carelessness in treading upon his 
toes? Apparently not one. Each that came in collision 
with the precious pair evidently reasoned, ‘‘ Confound the 
fellows! Why do they come when the boat is so full» 
Where are those deck-hands, anyway? Well, it’s not my 
affair. Why do the police allow these people to get their 
living this way? Well, the poor covies must live, I sup- 
pose.’’ And another nickel goes into the hat that will soon | 
cover its owner’s head within the grateful shade of a river- . 
side groggery. Such scenes as these make one think that 
the ‘‘ decline of ’’ American ** courage’’ is as patent as if 
evidenced by the apathy of a gaping crowd watching a little 
girl drowning in a public fountain. And they make us feel 
that as many sins are committed in the name of Charity as 
in that of Liberty—well-meaning blunders, all, but none the 
less shameful because committed through ignorance or 
carelessness. 


A friend residing in one of the art capitals of Germany, 
and enjoying ample opportunities to study the home life of 
the people about her, throws suggestive light on a subject 
much written about, in a recent letter to the Spectator: 


+ I think those who have so much to say of the Continental 


disregard of the Sabbath quite overlook what is really true 
of its observance, in Germany, at least. In two respects 
they are easily misled. [nthe first place, travelers usually 
stop at hotels or pensions, in which Sunday is but little ob- 
served in any country ; they are not, therefore, in the way . 
of finding out just how the day is observed by the large 
proportion of residents. Then, again, it is customary here 


to commence the observance of Sunday, as well as of other 
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holidays, the night before. Sunday thus having been com- 
menced the evening before, the early services call out the 
worshipers at the hours when the English and Americans 
are taking prolonged repose. The day is well over by the 
afternoon, and the early worshipers are ready to spend the 
time walking with their friends or visiting ; in the evening 
an opera or concert, or the drama, comes in very pleasantly. 
The Germans must be considered, as a whole, as religious 
as other nations, if not more so. However they may com- 
pare in so-called religious services, outward forms, they 
certainly think out the subject and take their various posi- 
tions upon it intelligently. We are with a Catholic family 
who scrupulously observe Sunday. Servants generally are 
expected to do less on Sunday; so are tradespeople, 
tailors, dressmakers, and the like. The shops are closed 
except at certain hours; bakers and confectioners are the 
only ones open al] day, and they are only partially so. 


~- 


My Dear Mr. Spectator : 

Has Mr. Arnold already begun to repeat bimeelf, or has 
somebody imposed on the New York ‘‘ Tribune ”’ by repro- 
ducing, somewhat amplified, the very interesting letter in 
which he conveyed to you some time since his impressions of 
Chicago? Iam not in the habit of reading Sunday news- 
papers, but it happened that last Sunday I picked up the 
New York ‘Tribune’? and became at once very much in- 
terested in an article entitled ‘‘ Mr. Arnold in Chicago,’’ which 
purported to contain the impressions of that distinguished 
literary man in our great Western metropolis. I was immedi- 
ately struck with the similarity existing between this article 
and the letter which appeared over Mr. Arnold’s signature 
in your column of The Christian Union some weeks ago. If 
Mr. Arnold really wrote the article which appears in the 
‘* Tribune,’’ he has begun tw repeat himself; but as that is 
an invariable sign of menta] decay I am hardly prepared to 
believe it, and my suspicions are confirmed, not only by cer- 
tain characteristics of the ‘‘ Tribune ”’ article, but also by the 
facts that it is credited to the “‘ Pall Mall Journal,” a news- 
paper of which I have never heard, and also that it is dated 
London, April 5, and published in New York the following 
day—a thing hardly possible except in case of very im- 
portant news. I am forced to believe that somebody paid 
Mr. Arnold’s letter to you the homage of imitation, and so 
imposed upon the ‘‘ Tribune’’ and its readers. Can you 
throw any light upon the subject ? H. D. K. 

The Spectator refers his correspondent to ihe editor of the 
‘*Tribune.’’ Mr. Arnold ought certainly to be protected 
from such unwarrantable liberties on the part of unscrupu- 
lous persons. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


HE event of the week in Boston was the installation 
of the Rev. George A. Gordon as pastor of the Old 
South Church. A prominent lawyer of the city, and a 
Congregationalist, says it is the most significant ecclesi- 
astical action in his memory of forty years. Both in 
anticipation and the doings of the Council the occa- 
sion elicited general interest. It certainly registers 
a very advanced position in this home and center 
of Congregationalism on the continent. This _his- 
oric church, whose records are complete from the 
time of its organization, took occasion in the word- 
ing of its letters missive to return to the early cus- 
tom of churches in Massachusetts, and invited the 
Council to ‘‘install and recognize” its pastor-elect. 
The form of the letter provoked criticism, and it was 
contemplated, by those who thought they saw in it ele- 
ments of new theology, to raise the question of its legiti- 
macy ; but this was abandoned. It is apparent that the 
spirit of resistance kindled by the promulgation of the 
new Creed, recent discussions, and the determined pur- 
pose of some conservatives to stay, if possible, theolog- 
ical movements, were forces that entered into the 
doings of the Council. This body, as may be seen by 
the personnel, was composed of thirty tive churches, 
including all the denominational churches in Boston, 
and seven well-known clergymen, and was a thor- 
oughly representative body of the Congregational- 
ism of the vicinage. 

The following is the call and personnel of the Coun- 

cil : 
Dear Brethren : 

The Great Head ot the Church having graciously united 
our hearts in the choice of the Rev. George A. Gordon, now 
pastor of the Second Congregational Church, Greenwich, 
Conn., as our pastor and teacher, and he having accepted 
our call to this office, an Ecclesiastical Council for installa- 
tion and recognition will be held on the afternoon and even- 
ing of Wednesday, the secondday of April next. You are 
hereby cordially invited to participate, by your pastor and 
a delegate, in the proceedings of this Council, which will be 
convened in our Meeting-House, Boylston Street, Boston, on 
the day aforesaid, at three o'clock P.M., when the action of 
the Church and Society, and the correspondence in connec- 
tion with the call, will be laid before you, and the pastor- 
elect will make a statement of his religious belief, prelimi- 
nary to the usual public services in the evening. 

In behalf of the Old South Church and Society. 

Clergymen invited: The Rev. George W. Blagden, D.D., 
New York; the Rev. William J. Tucker, D.D., Ando- 
ver; the Rev. James H. Means, D.D., Dorcbester ; the 
Rey. J. Henry Thayer, D.D., Cambridge: the Rey. Will- 
iam M. Barbour, D.D., New Haven; the Rev. Increase N. 
Tarbox, D.D., West Newton ; the Rev. Charles A. Stoddard, 
D.D., New York. Churches in Boston: The Rey. J. 1. 


! Withrow, D.D., Park Street ; the Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., 


Union ; the Rev. W. B. Wright, Berkeley Street ; the Rev. J. 
T. Duryea, D.D., Central; the Rev. 8. E. Herrick, D.D., 


Mount Vernon; the Rev. E. B. Webb, D.D., Shawmut; the [ 


Rev. F. E. Clark, Phillips; the Rev. J. E. Twitchell, D.D., 
Maverick ; the Rev. E. N. Packard, Second; the Rev. 8. P. 
Fay, Village ; the Rev. J. W. Ballantine, Pilgrim; the Rev. 
W. H. Leavell, Evangelical Congregational ; the Rev. A. C. 
Thompson, D.D., the Rev. B. F. Hamilton, Eliot ; the Rev. 
M. Burnham, Immanuel; the Rev. W. R. Campbell, High- 
land ; the Rev. A. H. Plumb, D.D., Walnut Avenue ; the Rev. 
C. A. Beckwith, South Evangelical ;the Rev. G. M. Boynton, 
Central ; the Rey. 8. 8. Mathews, Boylston Congregational ; 
the Rev. R. Thomas, Ph.D., Harvard; the Rev. A. McKen- 
zie, D.D., First Church ; the Rev. C. F. Thwing, North Av- 
enue ; the Rev. G. W. Brooks, First; the Rev. A. 8. Twom- 
bly, D.D., Winthrop. The Rev. W. E. Merriman, D.D., First 
Church, Somerville; First Church, Chelsea; the Rev. T. J. 
Holmes, First Church, Newton Center ; the Rev. H. J. Patrick, 
Second Church, West Newton ; the Rev. W. Calkins, D.D., 
Eliot Church, Newton; the Rev. E. G. Porter, Hancock 
Church, Lexington; the Rev. C. A. Dickinson, Kirk Street 
Church, Lowell: the Rev. E.8. Atwood, D.D., South Church, 
Salem : Second Congregational Church, Greenwich, Conn.: the 
Rev. W. H. Fenn, High Street Church, Portland, Me.; the 
Rey. A. G. Fitz, Congregational Church, Temple, Me. 

Old School or New School did not enter into 
the selections. Dr. Webb was Moderator, and the 
questioning was chiefly done by the conservatives. 
The examination ran through some two hours, and 
was as searching as the questioners could make it. 
In another part of the paper Mr. Gordon’s state- 
ment is printed in full. It proceeds from the philo- 
sophic conception, and Mr. Gordon would not be 
driven or drawn from the main current of his paper into 
theological eddies. His views of the Trinity go clear 
of tritheism by several diameters, and he utterly refuses 
to accept the governmental theory of the atonement. 
‘I take the ground very firmly,” he said in answer to a 
question, ‘‘ that the analogy drawn from human govern- 
ments with reference to the divine government does 
not in any degree satisfy my mind, and I do not hold 


that in any degree such an analogy is to be drawn, for 


all penalties whatsoever which are visited upon the sin- 
ner are spiritual penalties.” In answering the Modera- 
tor whether human government is a transcript of the 
divine, Mr. Gordon replied, ‘‘ If it is, I hope it is a very 
great modification of it.” In the examination, as an in- 
tellectual contest, Mr. Gordon more than held his own. 
Indeed, some of the questioners were puzzled by his 
philosophy, and seemed to fight shy of close quarters. 
The Council was in private session two hours, and did 
not callin the pastor-elect for further statement or ex- 
planation. Efforts were made to load the result with 
tiders affirming dissent from some of his views, while 
installing him on the evident sincerity and spirituality 
of the man; but these were rejected, and on the sim- 
ple question of installation forty-eight voted to pro- 
ceed and sixteen against. The votes of the Modera- 
tor and of another who left before the final vote 
was taken were added to the negatives, giving eighteen 
in all. The votes did not range strictly according to 
schools in theology. It should also be said that very 
few, if any, of the Council accepted all of Mr. Gordon’s 
views. He made a marked impression as a man of rare 
intellectual endowments, well versed in modern philoso- 
phy, of great sincerity and honesty and manliness, and 
of broad and deep spiritual culture. Dr. Webb declined 
to offer the installing prayer, a part which he had pre- 
viously accepted. The audience which assembled for 
the evening service was kept waiting for nearly an hour ; 
but the Old South is accustomed to such episodes, the 
detention when Dr. Manning was installed being some 
two hours. Progress is making. And here it is appo- 
site to note the value of strict theological construction 
as a test of fitness for installation. Mr. Murray, when 
he was settled at Park Street, appeared to be hyper- 
Calvinistic. He was a Pharisee of the Pharisees in his 
orthodoxy ; and Dr. Manning, in giving the right hand, 
facetiously remarked that Boston liked to mix theolo- 
gies. The orthodox pastors were elated. What an ac- 
cession to the ranks of sound doctrine! Yetif ever a 
minister in Boston ran riot in theology, to say nothing 
of morals, that man was this same strict constructionist, 
W. H. H. Murray. 

I have the opinions of some of the best thinkers of 
different denominations, and the whole is fairly voiced 
by an author and a thinker of national fame, who as- 
serts that in profoundness of thought, sweep of concep- 
tion, sincerity, manliness, and spiritual vision, Mr. Gor- 
don stood out in marked contrast to the narrow and 
polemic attitude of his questioners. On atonement, in- 
spiration, and retribution Mr. Gordon’s positions come 
easily within the scope of the new Creed. Indeed, in 
making his paper he supposed he was conservative. 
When people examine his statement, not by the inch 
line of a shibboleth, but in the free spirit of the Gospel, 
I do not imagine that one live Christian in ten will de- 
tect heresy in it. As a test of the liberty gained by 
recent movements the vote of 48 to 18 speaks for itself. 
At the evening service Professor Tucker preached ; 
Dr, Merriman offered the installing prayer ; Dr. Barbour 


addressed the pastor; Dr. McKenzie gave the right 
hand ; and Dr. Herrick addressed the church. 

A most pleasant and promising feature of the gath- 
ering at the Old South on Wednesday was the presence 
at the collation, as invited guests, of prominent clergy- 
men of other denominations: Dr. Phillips Brooks, Drs. 
Rufus and George E. Ellis, Dr. Crane, Dr. Peabody, 
and others. 

Professor G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin, occupied 
the hour at the Congregational ministers’ meeting, Mon- 
day morning, discussing the divine authority of the Bible. 
The trend of remark proceeded from the a priori pre- 
sumption that the Book is supernatural in its doctrines, 
The miraele of Christ’s resurrection, which is historic, 
includes all other miracles in the scope of credibility. 
Admit the one and there is no difficulty in the way of ac 
cepting the others. To know what the Bible teaches 
we must rely on criticism ; and criticism is a science 
which has to deal with the flexibility of language. The 
imprecatory psalms, the exterminating wars, the story of 
Jonah, and other like questions have to be considered in 
their historic relations, and as expressing the divine 
judgment in critical periods of history. Mr. Wright 
was interesting «nd instructive, but he failed, it seemed 
to me, to grapple with the great underlying principles 
of inspiration which affect the criticisms of the day. 
And the convenient retreat behind the flexibility of lan- 
guage, to avoid difficulties in the Bible, or to plausibly 
explain them, opened the door wide, on the side of doc- 
trine, to elastic interpretations. 


-— 


—The Old South was thronged Sunday to hear Mr. 
Gordon, chairs being put into the aisles and many stand- 
ing through the service. He preached a simple, earnest, 
Gospel sermon from the text: ‘‘ Being made manifest 
that ye are an epistle of Chsist, ministered by us, written 
not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God.” 
He lifted up a lofty standard of the Gospel ministry as 
his ideal, and asked the people to hold him to it and 
assist him in it. There was not even a controversial 
accent in the service. 

—A very attractive programme is offered by the Hon. 
T. W. Bicknell, President of the National: Educational 
Association, to teachers and others to attend the annual 
sessions next July 15-18, at Madison, Wis., and to go 
on excursions to all parts of the country as far as Alaska, 
at greatly reduced rates. Some of the excursions offer 
the greatest facilities. 

—There is good prospect that Boston will in a few 
months reap the benefits of strong telegraphic competi- 
tions. 

—It is understood that the Secretaryship of the College 
and Educational Society will be offered to the Rev. C. F. 
Thwing, of Cambridge. The choice would be an ad- 
mirable one. 

—Boston Church Calendar : 

MINISTERS’ MEETINGS, APRIL 7. 

Congregationalists.—Pilgrim Hall, 10 a.m. It is expected that 
Dr. Wolcot Ca'kins will read a paper on Fictitious Literature. 

Baptists.—Temple Vestry, 10 a.m. Reminiscences of Fifty Years 
~ Boston, by Dr. Joseph Banvard, who is about. to remove to 

ansas. 

Universalists.—No. 4 Bromfield Street, 10:45 a.m. Discussion : In 
what specific ways can Temperance Reform workers most 
wisely and effectively advance the cause? 


Methodists.—No meeting. OBSERVER. 


PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES—REPUB- 
LICAN CANDIDATES. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


ITH just two months between now and the Re- 

publican Convention, a careful observer at the 
Capital ought to be able to write something reliable con- 
cerning the probable strength of candidates at Chicago. 
Yet, with all the speculation and boasts from different 
quarters, about all one can do is to guess from certain 
well-established facts. No delegates have yet been chosen 
save those from Louisana. They were selected by and 
are absolutely at the control of Kellogg, who will trade 
and combine simply for his own interests. They are 
for Arthur now, because they are almost all federal 
oftice-holders at his pleasure. If he disappears, their alle- 
giance will be transferred to whatever candidate promises 
them best. So it may be said of nearly all the Southern 
delegations, without responsible constituencies and gov- 
erned only by a desire to retain or obtain office. If this — 
seems severe, remember the scandals at Chicago in 1880. 

The next President, if a Republican, must be elected 
by the practically solid vote of the North. He must be 
one who is connected with no unsavory schemes, one 
whom the great mass of independent voters will support. 
These two things the Northern delegates will have in 
mind, because they know how even, as yet, hang the 
scales with possibilities of success. Who these delegates 
will be, and what their personal preference, is not yet — 
known ; but that they will agree on this basis of action 
is sure. 

Who, then, are mentioned for the nomination? Ar- 
thur, Blaine, Logan, Edmunds, Sherman, Harrison, and 
Gresham. I exclude local candidates who may be pre- 
sented merely from State pride. Arthur I place first. 
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although the Blaine men say he will make but a meager 
show. His chances, apparently, depend entirely upon 
the action of New York. If that great State practically 
presents him as her choice, the votes secured by patron- 
age and that nameless attraction which the present in- 
cumbent always exerts will give him a hopeful prospect. 
To carry New York is the great test of the Arthur 
strength. He will probably have from thirty-eight to 
forty-four of the scventy-two delegates. The others 
will be bitterly antagonistic to him. They will have 
plenty of unpleasant things to say of him; will point to 
‘the Folger campaign to prove that he cannot carry his 
- own State. Re-enforced by protests from Connecticut, 
Ohio, and Indiana, that with him in the field defeat 
js inevitable, the New York men under Senator Miller, 
Congressman Hiscock, and Collector Robertson will 
oppose him. This sentiment was expected almost to 
keep him out of the list of possibilities. It will not do 
that. Arthur is too shrewd a politician to be thus dis- 
comfited. But with all the kindly feeling toward him 
for n)t having debauched the Presidency as many pre- 
dicted that he would, I but voice the general sentiment 
in saying that his friends will find the determined, re- 
lentless opposition of his enemies a bar to his nomina 
tion. 

The head and front of that opposition is Blaine. Why 
should he love Arthur or the Stalwarts? They have 
driven him from public life and twice made impossible 
for him the nomination which hung so tempting'y near. 
He has no hope of success. The Blaine cry in Pennsy}- 
vania, Ohio, and the Northwest is not the hurrah of 
triumph. It is only the gathering summons of the 
anti-Arthur men. Blaine for arallying call ; —— for the 
nominee. That is the secret. Blaine knows it; he 
appreciates that bitter antagonism and a definite distrust 
in many quarters have ruined his ambition. But he, 


too, has his resentments, and one of them is that Arthur 


shall be retired. Arthur sent him to the rear; he will 
reciprocate. Perhaps with another man, from the West, 
nominated by hisintluence, he mighi again be made Sec- 
retary of State. Tht is his hope; to control strength 
enough to name the winner, and under that obligation to 
secure the post which he received from Garfield. No 
one should underrate the chsracter of Blaine’s adherents. 
They are not the office-holding clique, nor yet the inde- 
pendents ; bu, throughout the North you will find that 
no name like Blaine’s awakens the enthusiasm of the in- 
telligent voting masses. Its striking character is shown 
by the way the great Republican districts have nailed his 
flag at their mastheads, and continue to fly it there 
when a victory for him is no longer possible. The 
Blaine men will hold the balance of power at Chi- 
cago. 

Logan I consider equally unlikely to win. He will 


have a reapectable number of votes, not alone from 


Illinois, but from districts in the South and Northwest. 
An honest man and a good soldier is all that can be said 
of him. Ignorance, stubbornness, and thorough pos- 
session by the worst ideas of the machine are his salient 
qualtities. He has obtained a hold on the soldiers of 
- the war, the rank and file, by a course of demagoguery 


which ought to have offended them, by advocating all 


kinds of pension grabs, and by parading on his own war 
record. They are for him without knowing why. But it 
is an uncertain and waveri:g support. There is nothing 
in the man to warrant serious corsid«ration. He lives 
on flattery, which in large quantities has made him 
beJieve that he is really iu line for the Presidency ; but 
his candidacy will melt as the Convention apygoaches. 
With Edmunds I am done with the regular candidates. 
Each of the others will have more strength at first than 
he, but in his case alone is the chance of being the 
nominee thought to be considerable. With him the turn- 
ing of a straw at a critical point may decide. Gifted 
with the characteristics to make an ideal executive, 
versed in statesmanship beyond any man in public life, 
a Stalwart himself, but acceptable to the Independents, 
put forward by Garfield Republicans and yet a chum of 
Conkling and Grant, he would seem to be more nearly 
the man to unite all factions than any other. Locality 
tells very little. Edmunds is too large a man to be con- 
fined to Vermont, andin the election no one would 
think of that. The two obstacles are Blaine and the 
féar that he would be but a cold, disisnt figure to place 
before the people. Blaine looks upon Edmunds as a 
Stalwart. He remembers that in 1880 Edmunds’s candi- 
dacy divided New England, and was known to be in 
the interest of Grant. More than anything else, he 
knows that, with Edmunds President, Blaine would be 
ignored as much as now. By nature the two menclash. 
They agree upon nothing ; they antagonize without effort. 
Edmunds would never invite Blaine into his counsels. 
He speaks of him always as a man without the slightest 
idea of law, and when he has said that Edmunds has 
said his worst of a public man. Conkling would not be 
an impossibility in Edmunds’s Cabinet, nor Logan, nor 
Brewster ; Blaine would be. People think that M1. Ed- 


munds would not like the Presidency. They say hede- 


clined four years ago. But then he was under obliga- 
tony to Grant. This year he will do nothing of the sort. 


New England, outside of Maine, will be for Edmunds, 
unless the Arthur men induce General Hawley to take 
the complimentary support of his State. Other States 
will give the Vermont Senator scattering votes. 
When the in evitable break comes, under certain cir- 
cumstances Edmunds may be put at the head. If it 
could be demonstrated that with him the Republicans 
would go to work, such a result might be eonsidered 
probable. Yet, much as it is to be desired, the chances 
are the other way. Itis hardly safe just yet for any 
party tonamea candidate who is so eminently fitted forthe 
office. The element of popularity is too strong a factor 
to be forgotten, and that Edmunds has not. He is too 
cold, too methodical and exacting, ever to be generally 
liked. 

So the reader of this letter must come, with me, to 
the idea that the honor will fall upon some one, like 
Harrison, Lincoln, Gresham, Sherman, or Altison, who 
has not been so prominent. They all want it; Sher- 
man—the General, I mean—more than any of the rest. 
If it were possible, either Senator Frye or Senator Hawiey 
would be excellent material, but after Edmunds no New 
England man can succeed. Sherman is possible, not 
probable. Lincoln and Gresham are more talked about 
in private. For the former nearly every delegate will go 
to Chicago prepared to vote for Vice-President. There 
is magic in the name. The man himself is worthy of 
the highest trust. A supreme moment comes. Some 
one nominates Lincoln, the crowd takes up the name, 
and iv the twinkling of an eye the thing isdone. Of 
the Stalwarts he is one ; yet he carries the confidence of 
Blaine and Edmunds. Lincolnand Hawley would bea 
ticket to move the North as never since the war. More 
than one hundred delegates will have this in mind, to 
nominate Lincoln at the first opportunity. It may hap- 
pen so. It has been suggested here of late that Grant and 
Lincoln would make a strong combination. Grant has 
been here for several weeks, ostensibly announcing him- 
self for Logan. But he knows that Logan cannot pull 
through. He hopes to see his own name presented, and 
is making overtures to that end. But Grant, with the 
hatred of Blaine, the indifference of Arthur, and the 
crowding memories of 1880, ought to realize how far 
from him the current is running, although little eddies 
may come up and touch hts feet. His desertion of 
Arthur is an acknowledgment of the latter’s weakness, 
but his accession to Logan does not prove the latter's 
strength. 

Next to New York, Indiana is the pivotal State. 
Local estrangements rendering a candidate from the first 
impolitic, nothing could be more natural than to go to 
the second. With two candidates, Indiana will really 
instruct her delegation for neither. She would be only 
too glad to secure either. Harrison is a Blaine man, 
Gresham a Stalwart. And yet it would be difficult to 
find any difference between their political ideas. Both 
are straightforward, earnest, honest. Harrison has 
more defined support at home, for Gresham had been 
on the bench nearly all the time since the war until he 
entered the Cabinet. Toa stranger Gresham would be 
more agreeable, and in politics Harrison more aggressive. 
It would be unfair to say that Harrison would not be 
satisfactory to the Stalwarts, nor Gresham to the Inde- 
pendent wing. Both were generals in the army, both 
excellent lawyers, both members of the Presbyterian 
Church. It would be safe to toss up a copper and nom- 
inate one orthe other as it should strike. Lincoln, 
Gresham, and Harrison are more likely to include the 
next President than Arthur, Blaine, and Logan. 

In considering the matter no one shoul forget that 
the conditions, while similar to those of 1880, are 
changed in material points. The politicians who were 
for Blaine are not so solid. Chandler, Whitelaw Reid, 
Senator Palmer, Senator Allison, and Senator Frye are 
holding aloof. Chandler is for Arthur: consideration, 
a seat in the Cabinet. The others are foot-loose, for 
they see that the party, in order to win, must unite on 
some one without antagonisms on the inside. They are 
fora good man. Some like Arthur, but they see how 
impolitic it would be to select him. Unable themselves 
to foresee who the candidate is to be, they refrain from 
expressing preferences. So in Congress no such desire 
to be elected delegates appears as in times before. 
Wearied of fighting for favorites and then seeing an- 
other taken up, Congressmen are willing to leave to 
others the responsibility of selection. Senator Miller 
wants to go from New York to oppose Arthur. Frye, 
Poland, Hoar, Hawley, and Harrison are of those who, 
with previous experience, are only anxious to keep away. 
Personal feeling does not promise to be so intense as 
that which preceded Garfield's nomination. The masses 
among the Republicans are simply desirous to have a 
ticket that can be clected. With only a healthy excite- 
ment the Convention promiscs to do its work. The 
men who are now engineering booms and manipulating 
patronage are almost sure to be laid on the shelf, and 
two candidates selected who will fairly represent the 
party, and obtain the support of the sober, conservative 
elements of the country. EMERSON. 

April 8. 


RESURRECTION. 


Br Mary A. LATHBURY. 

*O life, that we cannot lose without so many deatha! O death 
which we cannot have but by the loss of so many lives!""— 
{Madame Guyon. 

WAS a corn of wheat 
That fell in the ground— 
Out of the sunlight swect, 
Out of the sound 
Of human voices and the song of birds ; 
Yet in the damp and death I heard the words, 
Once spoken in the dark, and now more plain, 
Ye must be born again.” 


** O earth, earth, hear,’’ I cried, 
‘* The voice of the Lord! 
Open your prison wide— 
Fulfill his word !”’ 
But denser, darker, round me closed the earth ; 
It was a day of death, and not of birth; 
And crushing human feet passed o’er the sod 
That shut me out from God. 


There was no way—no choice— 
No night—no day— 
No knowledge—no device— 
Only decay ! 
Yet at my heart a little flickering life 
Remembered (tod and ceased its useless strife ; 
Remembered the command it could not keep, 
And fell asleep. 


When life began to dawn, 
The song of a lark, 
With a subtie sense of morn, 
Fell through my dark, 
And tender sounds of happy growing things, 
Or the soft stirring of a chrysalis’ wings, 
Thrilled all the under-world, sunless and dim, 
With an Easter Hymn! 


Then the great Sun leaned low 

And kissed the sod. 
Ab! what was I, to know 

The touch of God! 
The dumb earth melted at his voice, and I 
Stood face to face with him beneath his sky, 
And all around—within—below—above — 

Was life and love. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 


A MEMORIAL FOR ITS TERCENTENARY, APRIL 
16, 1884. 


By AMELIA E. Barr. 


N that turbulent age when Knox began his crusade | 


against Popery, the University of Edinburgh was 
founded. It was a Protestant institution from the first, 
and adopted few of the peculiarities arising from the 
monastic institutions, and which are even to-day distin- 
guished characteristics in the constitution and rules of all 
other universities. Queen Mary drew the first charter, 
but nothing was effected by it, and the University of 
Edinburgh is really James First’s ‘‘ God-bairn,” and very 
proud he wasof it. He gave the renewed charter in 1582, 
and soon after, on the site of Kirk-of-Field—the scene 
of Darnley’s assassination—a quaint group of build- 
ings grew uprapidly ; and when Walter Scott completed 
his education, the old hills and solemn quadrangles 
were unchanged. 

The first Principal, Robert. Rollock, was a celebrated 
scholar and teacher ; and ‘‘ multitudes from all corners 
of the kingdom flocked to Edinburgh to hear his lect- 
ures.” Even at this date its Protestant spirit was de 
cided, for at its first laureation all students were re- 
quired to sign the National Covenant. During the 
period of the civil wars, the Protectorate, and down to 
the Revolution, the University experienced equal vio- 
lence from the successively dominating parties. Pro- 
fessors were appoiated or expelled as the prevailing 
tyranny of the hour dictated, and the interests of litera- 
ture were contemned in the struggle for power. , 

But the reign of William of Orange brought in liberal 
principles, and from this time its progress was steady 
and rapid. Ithad then ten professorships, of which that 
of mathematics had been rendered celebrated by the two 
Gregories, James and David; the former being the in- 
ventor of the Gregorian telescope, the latter the author 
of well-known works on optics and physical and 
geometrical astronomy, and both of them friends of 
Newton and Halley. 

In a.D. 1708, Carstairs, so well known for his collec- 
tion of State papers, was elected Principal. He possessed 
great talents, and had ample scope for their exercise 
during the turbulent age in which he lived. He had 
the entire confidence of William the Third, and had 
often been employed by him in confidentia: missions 
while he was only Prince of Orange; in the course of 
which he was twice put to the torture of the thumb- 
kins in Edinburgh. After William had become King, 
and he was Principal of Edinburgh University, the 
Privy Council presented him with this instrument of 
his torture. 

He augmented the number of professorships, and in 
particular laid the foundation of that school of medicine 
whose reputation is now world-wide. Munro was the 
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first of its long roll of great teachers. Soon after, the In- 
firmary, an institution absolutely necessary to a complete 
medical] school, was erected, and a further improvement 
was made by separating the professorships of the theory 
and practice of medicine, and the founding of the two 
new chairs of chemistry and botany. But as early as 
1694 the famous Dr. Pitcairn left a distinguished posi- 
tion in the University of Leyden and settled in Edin- 
burgh, and he introduced the study of anatomy, having 
dissected the first body there. ‘‘ We offer,” he says in 
a letter to Dr. Gray, of London, ‘‘ to wait upon the poor 
in the House of Correction, and to bury them after dis- 
section, at our own charges, yet there is great opposition 
by the chief surgeons, who neither eat hay nor suffer 
the oxen to eat it.” Soon after this the town council 
granted his request, stipulating that his prelections 
should only be in the winter, and that he shouid inter 
the mutilated remains in the college kirk cemetery. 

On the 22d of November, 1753, the most shining light 
of the Old University was born within its walls, the great 
Dugald Stewart ; his father, Dr. Matthew Stewart, being 
his predecessor in the chair of mathematics. When the 
boy Dugald was ten years old the old buildings had be- 


. eome ruinous and quite inadequate, but it was not until 


1789 that the foundation-stone of the present structure 
was laid by Lord Napier, Grand Master Mason of Scot. 
land, and lineal descendant of the great inventor of the 
logarithms. This was in the day of Principal Robertson 
(the historian), the day of David Hume, Hugh Blair, 
Adam Sinith, Lord Karnes, and the immortal ‘‘ Bozzy.” 

But there were no funds, and the new building pro- 
gressed very slowly. In 1790 the walls were barely 
ubove ground; and in 1815 it was an open, unfinished 
ruin in which crows built their nests; and a strange 
dwarf, who died in 1828, had erected himself a hut un- 
challenged. But in that year Parliament took the Uni- 
versity in charge, and granted an annual sum of £10,000 
for the work for ten years. It was one of the brightest 
epochs of this famous school. The ruinous buildings 
were the seats of unrivaled learning and genius. Dugald 
Stewart was in the moral philosophy chair ; Professor 
Playfair in the middic of his useful career. Sir John 
Leslie, Playfair’s great successor, Was preparing his 
celebrated work ou Licat; the Edinburgh Reviewers— 
Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Brougham, and the rest—culti- 
vating belles-lettres and law on a little oatmeal and not 
a little usquebaugh. Walter Scott was on his ‘“* Border 
Minstrelsy,” Leyden guiping down languages like the 
behemoth rivers. Chalmers was beginning to preach, 
and looking towards the divinity professorship. James 
Hogg was meditating the ‘‘Queen’s Wake.” Edward 
Irving was studying for the ministry, Christopher North 
had taken his famous chair where he reigned supreme 
for thirty years, and the unique Sir William Hamilton 
was in the chair of history. Nor must we forget the 
great-souled John Goodsir, and the eminent Professor 
Sir James Y. Simpson, the man who put his foot upon 
the neck of physical pain by revealimg the secret of 
Anesthesia. 

Nor have the Professors of the later days fallen below 
the traditions of their predecessors. When will Edin- 
burgh University forget the elastic, eloquent, eccentric, 
endless Blackie ; the plodding, invincible Masson; the 
profound, clear-headed Tuit; the massive, erudite 
Flint; Sir Robert Christison, Sir Wyville Thomson, 
Balfour, Calderwood, Lister, Spence, Geikie, and 
others ? 

The new building, which was only finished in 1834, 
stands on the old Kirk-of-Field, and its Senate Hall 
upon that fatal tenement in which the King was lodged 
on the night of his assassination. The main front has 
some exquisite details, and is of stupendous proportions. 
It is a regular parallelogram 356 fect long by 225 wide, 
having in its center a stately quadrangular court. It is 
four stories high, and entered by three grand and lofty 
arched porticoes from the east. If situated in an open 
space, or upon rising ground, it would be without par- 
allel among modern edifices of its kind ; but crowded 
and pent in with streets, its size bewilders and confuses. 

The University has had some notable bequests and 
gifts. The last Catholic Bishop of Orkney, a man far 
in advance of his time, left eight thousand merks to found 
it. This was in 1569. In 1669 Sir William Nisbet, 
Bart., Dean Provost of the city, left £1,000 Scots to the 
Chair of Theology. About the same time the Earl of 
Teviot left money to build light rooms ‘in the College 
of Edinburgh where he had been educated.” William 
the Third gave it an annuity of £300. General John 
Reid in 1807 left it £50,000, with instructions to institute 
a Professor of Music, with a salary of not less than £500 
ayear. This is the origin of the Reid Musica] Festival, 
held annually, and which is always opened with that 
unapproachably stirring march of the General’s own 
composition, ‘‘ The Garb of Old Gaul.” In a.p. 1880 
Henry George Watson left it £11,000, and in the same 
year Dr, Vans Dunlap left it £50,000 for ‘‘ educational 
purposes,” while the last will of Thomas Carlyle leaves 
property worth £300 a year to ‘‘ found ten bursaries for 

or students,” the document concluding with the wish 
that “‘the small bequest may run forever, a thread of 


pure water from the Scottish rocks, trickling into the 
little basin by the thirsty wayside, for those whom it 
veritably belongs to.” The total income of the Univer- 
sity averages about £24,000 yearly. 

Any one may become a member of the University by 
simply enrolling his name in the matriculation books on 
payment of a trifling fee. He may then attend any 
class he pleases by applying to the Professor for a 
ticket, which in the Faculty of Arts is limited to three 
guineas. Except for divinity students, and those who 
are candidates for degrees, strict entrance to the classes 
according to the form of the curriculum is not necessary. 
Large numbers of young men take two or three classes 
without going further. It is a common thing for gen- 
tlemen of fortune to matriculate for the sole purpose of 
attending the lectures of some famous Professor in phi- 
losophy or science. These are not students in the proper 
sense of the term; nevertheless their attendance is a 
manifest advantage to themselves, and a great compili- 
ment to the University. When I was last in Edinburgh 
two young noblemen and three officers of the army 
were pointed out to me as thus attending the lectures of 
Professor Blackie. | 

Indeed, a stranger would be much surprised by the 
motley aspect of the crowd which issues from the college 
gates when bells toll the hourly signal for the dismissal 
and gathering of classes. Boyhood, adolescence, man- 
hood, and ever age are represented. Color or race are 
no impediments ; the Hindoo from Calcutta, the Negro 
from Jamiaca, Celt, Gael, Saxon, Latin, German, Sclav, 
are all represented. First may come a group of juniors, 
full of animal spirits and fun ; then a knot of grave young 
men who are destined for the ministry, and to whom 
education is a serious matter, for their future livelihood 
depends upon it, and in the meantime the resources of 
friends far away in Angus or Dumfries are taxed to the 
utmost. Then, perhaps, there saunters out a group of 
aristocrats, handsome, eager, thoughtful, with an unmis- | 
takable air of sufficiency about them ; and, perhaps, close 
behind them a solitary middle-aged man, Highland as a 
bit of heather. He has very likely been born in some 
far remote parish of Skye or Lewis, and has worked at 
his handicraft double tides, has saved and pinched and 
almost starved, in order to attend the University classes. 
Great names are found among the roll of such students ; 
Livingstone is one of them. Dr. Biackie, in his late 
charming work ‘‘ Altavona” (page 97) mentions one. 
‘‘T met him first at a place calied Chlachag, near the 
west end of Glencoe,” he says. ‘‘ At that time he could 
speak only a few words of broken English; two years 
afterward he gained the bronze medal in the Greek 
class, Edinburgh. All this he aid on oatmeal, and 
cheese, and salt herrings, and £15 sterling.” Then he 
aids, ‘‘ He is not at all a singularinstance. All things 
are possible to a Scottish Celt in love with learning, 
and with the prospect of a pulpit in the distance.” 

Great is the blessing of a University which so easily 
opens its doors to all who desire to enter ; and there is 
litthe wonder that its avcrage number of students is above 
three thousand, the greater portion of whom attend the 
Faculty of Medicine. 


IN EACH OTHER’S SHOES. 


By GEorRGE PaRsONS LATHROP. 


IN TWO NUMBERS. 
1. 


OHN CROMBIE had taken a room at the new 
apartment building, The Lorne; having advanced 
so far in his experience of New York as to be aware 
that if he could once establish himself in a house asso- 
ciated by name with foreign places and titles his chance 
of securing ‘‘ position ” would be greatly increased. He 
did not, however, take his meals in the expensive café 
of that establishment, finding it more economical to go 
to an outlandish little French restaurant, some distance 
away, which had been nicknamed among those of his 
acquaintance who resorted to it, ‘‘The Fried Cat.” 
This designation, based on a supposed resemblance to 
the name of the proprietor, Fricat, was also believed to 
have value as a sarcasm. 

It was with no pleasant sensations, therefore, that 
Crombie, waking on a gray and drizzling morning of 
November, remembered that he must hie him to the 
“‘ Fried Cat” for an early breakfast. He was in a hurry 
that day ; he had a great deal to do. His room was very 
small and dark ; he bounced up and dressed himself, in 
an obscure sort of way, surreptitiously opening the door 
and reaching vaguely for his shoes, which stood just 
outside, ready blacked. Nor did it add to his comfort 
to know that the shoes were very defective as to their 
soles, and would admit the water freely from the accu- 
mulated puddles of the sidewalks. In fact, he had been 
ashamed to expose their bad condition to the porter 
when he put them out every night, as he was forced to 
do, since they were his only pair. Drawing them on 
hastily, in order to conceal his mortification from even 
his own mind, he sallied forth ; and though at the mo- 
ment of putting them on a dim sense of something un- 
familiar crossed his mind, it was not- until he reached 


‘The Fried Cat” that he became fully aware that he 
had carried off some one else’s shoes. He turned up 
the soles, privately, underneath the low-hanging table- 
cloth, and by a brief examination convinced himself that 
the gaiters did not belong to him. The test was simple : 
his feet were unaccountably dry, and there were none of 
those breaks in the lower surface of their leather cover- 
ing, which he had so often been obliged to contem- 
plate. 

He saw at once that the porter of The Lorne had 
made a mistake, and must have deposited at another 
apartment his own very insufficient foot-gear; but 
there was no chance now to remedy the confusion. 
Crombie had barely time to reach the office where he 
was employed. 

On an ordinary occasion he would perhaps have gone 
back to The Lorne and effected an honorable exchange. 
This particular day, however, was by no means an or 
dinary occasion. Crombie had made up: his mind to 
take a momentous step; and it was therefore essential 
that he should appear at his desk exactly on time. 

He was a clerk in an important engraving company. 
For several years he had occupied that post, without 
any opportunity having presented itself for a promotion. 
At the best, even should he rise, what could he expect ? 
To be cashier, perhaps, or possibly, under exceptional 
circumstances, a confidential private secretary. This 
prospect did not satisfy him ; he was determined to strike 
for something higher. 

It will naturally be inferred that he was ambitious. 
I am not in a position to deny this ; but all I can be cer- 
tain of is, that he was in love—which is often about the 
same thing. 

Several times at The Lorne he had met in the hall- 
ways or inthe elevator a young lady, who was in no 
small degree beautiful, and charmed him still more by 
her general presence, which conveyed the idea of a 
harmonious and lovely character. She had light hair 
and blue eyes, but these outward attributes were joined 
with a serenity and poise of manner that indicated 
greater stability than is attributed, as a rule, to individu- 
als of her type. 

Once he happened to arrive at tine main entrance just 
as this vision of beauty emerged to take her place in a 
coupé which was waiting by the curbstone. She dropped 
her card-case upon the sidewalk, and Crombie’s heart 
throbbed with delight as he picked it up, gave it to her, 
and received her smiling thanks for his little service. 
Another time, as he was descending in the elevator, a 
door opposite the shaft, on the second floor, stood open, 
and he caught a glimpse of the apartment to which it 
gave access. The room was finished in soft tints,.and 
was full of upholstery and hangings that lent it a dim 
golden atmosphere. In the middle of it stood the young 
girl, clad in the palest blue, above which her hair shone 
like a golden cloud on some dim evening sky. 

Slight occurrences of this sort had affected him. He 
learned that she was the daughter of Littimer, the Tich, 
widowed banker ; her name was Blanche. 

II. 

In these new, stout shoes that did not belong to him 
Crombie trod with a buoyancy and assurance strongly 
in contrast with the limp and half-hearted pace to which 
his old, shabby gaiters had formerly inclined him. He 
rattled down the stairs of the Elevated station with an 
alacrity almost bumptious; and the sharp, confident 
step that announced his entrance into the company’s 
office made the other clerks quite ashamed of their own 
want of spirit. 

He worked at his desk until noon ; but when the bells 
of Trinity rang twelve in solemn music over the busy 
streets, he dropped his pen, walked with a decisive air 
the length of the room, and, opening a door at the other 
end, presented himself before Mr. Blatchford, whe treas- 
urer, who was also an influential director. 

‘‘Crombie, eh? Well, what is it ?” 

‘*] want to speak with you a moment, sir.” 

‘‘ Anything important? I’m busy.” 

“* Yes, sir; quite important—to me. 
be to you.” 

‘* Fire away, then ; but cutit short.” Mr. Blatchford’s 
dense, well-combed, gray side-whiskers were directed to- 
ward the young man in anaggressive way, as if they had 
been some sort of weapon. 

Crombie nonchalantly settled himself in a chair, at 
ease. 

“1 am tirel of being aclerk,” he said. 
to be a director in this company.” 

‘‘I guess you're going to be an inmate of a lunatic 
asylum,” Mr. Blatchford remarked, with astonished 
cheerfulness. 

‘‘That seems as unilkely, to me, as the other thing 
does to you,” said Crombie. 

Hereupon Mr. Blatchford became sarcastically defer- 


Possibly it may 


“Tm going 


ential. ‘‘ And just about when do you propose to be- 
come a director ?” he asked. 

‘*In the course of a month. The election, I believe, 
takes place in December.” 


*“* Quite right,” said his senior, whose urbanity was 
meant to becrushing. “‘ Meanwhile, you will need Jgi- 
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sure to attend to this little matter. Suppose I oblige you 
by saying that the company has no further need of your 
services ?” | 

‘Suppose you do. What then ?” 

Mr. Blatchford gave way to his anger. ‘‘ What then? 
Why, then you would have to go; that’s all. You 
would be thrown out of employment. You would have 
to live on your principal, as long as there was any ; and 
afterward you would be obliged to find some other work, 
or beg, or borrow, or—” 

‘That’s enough,” said Crombie, rising with dignity. 

‘No, it isn’t,” the treasurer declared, ‘*‘for you don’t 
seem to understand even now. I discharge you, Mr. 
Crombie, on the company’s behalf, and you may leave 
this office at once.” 

Crombie bowed and went out. ‘‘I’m going to be a 
director, all the same,”’ he told Mr. Blatchford before he 
closed the door. ‘ihen he collected the few articles that 
belonged to him from his desk, and departed, a free 
man. He had his future to himself; or else he had 
no future worth speaking of : he wasn’t sure which. 
Nevertheless, he felt quite happy. Such a result as this 
had seemed to him, in the prospect, hardly possible ; but 
pow that it had arrived he was not discomfited. Un- 
bounded courage seemed to rise from the stout soles 
of the alien boots, percolating through his whole system 
He was surprised at himself. He had intended to use 
more diplomacy with Mr. Blatchford, and it was no 
joke to him to lose his place. But instead of feeling 
despondent, or going at once in search of new em- 
ployment, he cheeriully went about making calls on 


several gentlemen who, he thought, might be induced | 


to aid in his ambitious project. His manner was 
that of a person sure of his powers and enjoying a 
well-earned leisure. It had its effect. Two or three 
stockholders of the company joined in agreeing 
with him that improved methods could be introduced 
into its management, and that it would be a good thing 
to have in the board, say, two young, fresh, active men— 
of whom Crombie, by reason of his experience and 
training, should be one. 

‘‘T own a little stock,” said the deposed clerk, who 
had taken the precaution to obtain a couple of shares 
by great effort in saving. ‘‘ Besides, not having any 
other engrossing interests at present, I could give my 
whole attention to the company’s affairs.” 

‘* Quite so,” said the merchant whom he was address- 
ing, comfortably. ‘‘ We must see if we can get together 
a majority : no time to be lost, you know.” 

‘No, sir. I shall go right to work ; and perhaps you 
will speak to some of your friends, and give me some 
names.” 

‘Certainly. Come in again pretty soon ; will you ?” 
Crombie saw that he had a good foundation to build 
upon already. Blatchford was not popular, even among 
the other directors ; and sundry stockholders, as well as 
people having business with the company, had conceived 
a strong dislike of him on account of his overbearing 
manners. Therefore it would not be hard to enlist 
sympathy for a movement obnoxious to him. But it 
was imperative that the self-nominated candidate should 
acquire more of the stock ; and to do this capital must 
be had. Crombie did not see quite how it was to be 
got: he had no sufficient influence with the bankers. 

The afternoon was nearly spent, and he trudged up 
town, thinking of the ways and means. But though 
the problem was far from solved, he still continued in a 
state of extraordinary buoyancy. Those shoes, those 
shoes! He was so much impressed by their comfort 
and the scrvice they had done him in making a good 
appearance that he resolved to geta new pair of his 
own. He stopped and bought them; then kept on 
towards The Lorne, carrying his purchase under his 
arm without embarrassment. The cold drizzle had 
ceased, and the sunset came out clear and golden, dip- 
ping its bright darts into the shallows pools of wet on 
the pavement, and somehow mingling with his finan- 
cial dreams a dream of that fair hair that gave a glory 
to Miss Blanche’s face. 

On regaining his modest apartment he sent for the 
boot-boy, and inquired the whereabouts of his missing 
shoes. 

“Couldn't tell you, sir,” said the servant. ‘‘ Pretty 
near all the men’s boots in the house has gone out, you 
see, and they'll only be coming back just about now. 
I'll look out for ’em, sir, and nab ’em as soon as they 
show up.” 

right. 
ing ?” 

The boy took them, turned them over, and examined 
them with the eye of a connoisseur in every part. 
“Them? I should say, sir, them was Mr. Littimer’s.” 

Crombie blushed with mortification. Of all the 
dwellers in The Lorne, this was the very one with whom 
it was the most embarrassing to have such a complica- 
tion occur; and yet, strange inconsistency! he had 
been longing for any accident, no matter how absurd or 
fantastic, that could bring him some chance of an ac- 
quaintance with Blanche. 

““Take these boots, dry them right away, and give 


Whose are these that I’ve been wear- 


~ 


’em a shine. Then carry them up to Mr. Littimer’s 
rooms.” He gave the boy a quarter: he was becoming 
reckless. 

Now that he had embarked upon a new career, he 
perceived the impropriety of a future director in the 
Engraving Company going to dine at the “ Fried Cat,” 
and so resolved to take his dinner in the gorgeous café 
of The Lorne. While he was waiting for the proper 
moment to descend thither, he could not get the shoe 
question out of his mind. Surely the boot-boy could 
not have been so idiotic as to have left that ancient, 
broken-down pair at Littimer’s threshold! And yet it 
was possib'e. Crombie felt another flush of humility 
upon his cheeks. ‘Then he wandered off into revery 
upon the multifarious errands of all the pairs of boots 
and shoves that had gone forth from the great apartment- 
house thatday. Patter, patter, patter! tramp, tramp !— 
he imagined he heard them all walking, stamping, 
shufliing along toward different parts of the city, 
with many different objects, and sending back signifi- 
cant echoes. Whither had his own ruinous Congress 
gaiters gone ?—to what destination which they would 
never have reached had he been in them? Had they 
carried their temporary possessor into any such worri- 
ment and trouble as he himself had often traveled 
through on their worn but faithful soles ? 

Breaking off from these idle fancies at length, he 
went down to the café; and there he had the pleasure 
of dining at a tale not far from Blanche Littimer. 
But, to his surprise, she was alone. Her father did not 
appear during the meal. 

Ili. 


The fact was that the awful possibility, mere conject- 
ure of which had frightened Crombie, had occurred. 
Littimer had received the young man’s shoes in place of 
his own. 

They happened to fit him moderately well; so that 
he, likewise, did not notice the exchange until he had 
started for his office. He believed in walking the en- 
tire distance, no matter what the weather ; and to this 
practice he made rare exceptions. But he had not pro- 
gressed very far before he became annoyed by an un- 
accustomed intrusion of dampness that threatened him 
with a cold. He looked down, carefully surveyed 
the artificial casing of his extremities, and decided to 
hail the first unoccupied coupé he should meet. It was 
some time before he found one; and when finally he 
took his seat in the luxurious little bank parlor at 
Broad Street, his feet were quite wet. 

His surprise at thisoccurrence was doubled when, on 
taking off the shoes and scrutinizing them more closely, 
he ascertained that they were the work of his usual 
maker. What had happened to him? Was he dream- 
ing? It seemed to him that he had gone back many 
years; that he was a poor young man again, entering 
upon his first struggle for a foothold in the crowded, 
selfish, unhomelike metropolis. He remembered the 
day when fe had worn shoes like these. 

He sent out for an assortment of new ones, from 
which, with unnecessary lavishness, he chose and kept 
three or four pairs. All the rest of the day, neverthe- 
less, those sorry Congress boots of Crombie’s, which he 
had directed his office-boy to place beside the soft-coal 
fire, for drying, faced him wi‘h a sort of haunting look. 
However much he might be occupied with weightier 
matters, he could not keep his eyes from straying in 
that direction ; and whenever they rested on that bat- 
tered ‘‘ right” and that way-worn “‘ left,” turned up in 
that mute, appealing repose and uselessness at the fender, 
his thoughts recurred to his early years of trial and pov- 
erty. Ah! how greatiy he had changed since then! On 
some accounts he could almost wish that he were poor 
again. But when he remembered Blanche, he was glad, 
for her sake, that he was rich. 

But if for her sake, why not for others ? Perhaps he 
had been rather selfish, not only about Blanche but to- 
ward her. His conscience began to reproach him. Had 


mature death, had he instilled into her sympathies, 
tastes, companionships that would make her existence 
the richer ? Had he not kept her too much to himself ? 
On the other hand, he had gratified all her material 
wants ; she could wear what she pleased, she could go 
where she chose, she had acquaintances of a sort becom- 
ing to the daughter of a wealthy man. Yet there was 
something lacking. What did she know about old, 
used-up boots and all that pertains to them ? What did 
she know about indigence, real privation, and brave en- 
-durance, such as ahundred thousand fellow-creatures al! 
around her were undergoing ? 


knew about all these things and had some share in them, 
albeit only through sympathy and helping, she might 
be happier, more truly a woman, than she was 
now. 

As he sat alone, in revery, he actually heaved a deep 
sigh. A sigh is often as happy a deliverance as a laugh, 
in this world of sorrows. It was the first that had es- 


caped Littimerin years. Let us say that it was a breath- 
ing space, which gave him time for reflection ; it marked 


he made for her a large life? Since her mother’s pre- | 


Somehow it dawned upon the old banker that if she |. 


the turning of a leaf: it was the beginning of a new 
chapter in his life. 

Before he left the bank he locked the door of the pri. 
vate parlor, and was alone for two or three minutes. 
The office boy was greatly puzzled the next morning 
when he found all the new pairs of shoes ranged intact 
in the adjoining cupboard. ‘The old ones were missing. 

Littimer had gone away in them, furtively. He was 
ashamed of his own impulse. 

This time he resolutely remained afoot instead of hir- 
ing a carriage. He dispatched a messenger to Blanche, 
saying that sudden business would prevent his returning 
to dinner, and continued indetinitely on his way— 
whither? As tothat he was by no means certain; he 
knew only that he must get out of the beaten traca, out 
of the ruts. For an hour of two he must cease to be 
Littimer, the prosperous moneyed man, and must tread 
once more the obscure paths through which he had 
made his way to fortune. He could hardly have ex- 
plained the prompting which he obeyed. Couid it have 
had anything to do with the treacherous holes in the 
bottoms of those old shoes ? 

As it chanced, he passed by the * Fried Cut ;” and, 
dingy though the piace was, he felt an irresistivle desire 
to enter it. Seating himself, he ordered the reguiar din- 
ner of the day. The light was dim; the tablecloth was 
dirty ; the attendance was irregular and distracted. Lit- 
timer took one sip of the sour wine—which had » flavor 
resembling vinegar and carmine ink in equal parts—and 
left the further contents of his bottle untasicd. The 
soup, the stew, and the faded roust that were set before 
him, he could scarcely swallow; but a smali cup of 
coffee at the end ot the well-nigh Barmecide repast 
came in very palatably. 

In default of prandial attractions, Litiimer tried to 
occupy himself by looking at the people around him. 
The omnifarious assembly included pale, prim-whis- 
kered young clerks; shabby, lonely, sallow young 
women, whose sallowness and shabbiness stumped them 
with the mark of integrity ; other females whose spe- 
cious splendor was not nearly so reassuring ; old men, 
broken-down men, middle-aged men, of every descrip- 
tion except the well-to-do. 

‘‘Some of them,” Littimer reflected, ‘‘are no worse 
thanI am. But are any of them really any better ?” 

He could not convince himself that they were; yet 
his sympathies, somehow, went out towar! this motley 
crowd. It appeared to him very foolish that he should 
sympathize, but he could not help it. ‘* And, after all,” 
was the next thought that came to him, ‘‘ are we to give 
pity to people, or withhold it, simpiy because they are 
better or worse than ourselves? No; there is some- 
thing more in it than that.” 

Leaving the Fried Cat abrupily, he betook bimsclf 
to an acquaintance who, he knew, was very active in 
charities—a man who worked practically, and guve 
time to the work. 

‘‘Do you visit any of your distress cases to-night ?” 
he asked. 

‘* Yes, I shall make a few calls,” answered the maa 
of charity. ‘‘ Would you like to go along ?” 

Very much.” 

So the two started out together. The pleces they 
went to were of various kinds, and revealed a corsider- 
able diversity of misfortune. Sometimes they entered 
tenement-houses of the most wretched character [ut in 
other instances they went to small and cheap but aecent 
lodgings over the shops on West Side avenues, or even 
penetrated into boarding-houses of such go. appear- 
ance that the banker was surprised to find lis friend’s 
mission carrying him thither. All the cases, Lowever, 
had been studied, and were vouched for; an! several 
were those of young men and women having employ- 
ment, but tempvrarily disabled, and without friends 
who could help them. 

‘‘You do well to help these beginners, et critical 
times,” said the banker, with satisfaction. ‘‘I take a 
special interest in them.” 

It was almost the same as if he were receiving relief 
himself. Who knows? Perhaps he was; but to the 
outward eye it appeared merely that, with his friend's 
sanction, he was dispensing money and offers of good 
will tothe needy. What a strange freak it was, though, 
in Littimer! He kept on with the work uniil quite late 
in the evening, regardless of the risk he ran by continu- 
ing out-of-doors when so ill shod. 

I think he had some idea in his mind that he was per- 


forming an act of penance. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sulject to The Chris. 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personas letter, The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicalie.} 


1. How does the Christian Church now consider the old Jewish 
law of tithes? 

2. What interpretation do you give to Malachi ili., 3, 9, 10, as 
regards Christians of to-day? 

8. Suppose a person has an income only sufficient to support 
and cducate a large family, and perhaps give in charity one- 
twentieth of his income; ought such a one to economize iu iis 
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table and in the education of his children so as to enable him to 
give, as the Lord commanded, one-tenth? A SUBSCRIBER. 

The Jewish tithe was one-tenth, not of a man’s whole 
income, but of the produce of the field. It went to the sup- 
port, not merely of the church, but of the school, the theo- 
logical seminary, and certain courts which constituted a 
large part of the judiciary of the State. It has no more 
application to our own time than the law of the sacrifices 
or the law of clean and unclean meats. The Christian is 
bound to consecrate all that he is and all that he has to the 
service and work of his Master, and then to use it in that 
way in which his own judgment, guided by such light as he 
can get, indicates to Lim as best calculated to accomplish bis 
Master’s work. In this his first duty is to provide for hisown 
family ; not merely their food, shelter, and clothing, but 
also all that conduces to their highest and best education ; 
and that which he devotes, in the spirit of Christian love, 
to his family ia just as truly given to God as that which he 
puts into the contribution box. 


Not long ago I wrote to a young friend who was oppressed 
with the feeling of her sinfulness, and told her‘o give her case 
into the hands of the Great Physician. Yesterday I received this 
reply: “ Your letter gare me comfort. I have asked Jesus to 
heal me, but how shall Iknow’ Just rest assured that it will be 
done at some time!’ She evidently expected a great change of 
feeling, and overlooksthe fact that justification is instantanewus. 
Thinking that you could give her a much better and more satis- 
factory answer than I can, I take the liberty of asking you tore- 
ply in the Inquiring Friends column of The Christian Union. I 
am truly yours, F. M. 

Your friend falls intoa very common mistake; she ex- 
pects to receive peace as the evidence that she is pardoned, 
whereas she must accept the pardon asa basis for her peace ; 
acceptance of forgiveness is the cause of peace: she must 
believe in order to be at rest. If my friend promised to pay 
to-morrow my debt which is due to-morrow, I[ shall sleep 
quietly if I believe his promise ; Iam not to wait and be- 
lieve his promise because I have slept quietly. She must 
rest in the Lord, not rest in ber feelings ; she must look to 
the promise of God, ‘‘ He will abundantly pardon,”’ not to 
her own heart. To believe is easy for some, it is difficult for 
others ; but only as she believes can she have the rest which 
comes from a trusting belief. 


T would be glad to have you give some account of the ancient 
custom of ‘‘seuling.”’ I have read somewhere that it was custom- 
ary among the Jews, wien an animal had been set apart for 
sacrifice, to place some kind of seal upon it. If so, how was it 
done? and was the custom derived from Egypt? and was it 
practiced among other nations? In this comhection please ex- 
plain in what sense you understand the term “ sealed’ to be 
used in Rey. vi., 27, and in 2 Cor. i., 22. 

WaueEruine, W. Va. 

We do not know of any authority for your statement re- 
specting the sealing of Jewish sacrifices. The seal in the 
East took the place of the signature with us, and was a 
mark of ownersiip and authentication. When Christ 
speaks of those who:n God has sealed, or put his seal upon, 
he signities those woom God has designated, in a peculiar 
sense, hisown. Apn illustration from modern lifeis afforded 
by the custom of branding cattle on the great prairies of 
the West, and logs in the legging camps of the North. 


In your article, Paul's Theology,”’ you say, An unsuffering 
pastor cannot redeem his people, nor an unsuffering mother her 
child.”” Will you please explain? I don’t understand. There 
are thousands of wives and mothers in this land of ours that suf- 
fer untold sorrow on account of the wickedness and dissipation 
of husbands and children, aid it in no way redeems them from 
sin; nor can I see how it can affect them except through their 
moral feelings. and they become so callous that nothing but the 
grace of God can move them. 

We did not say that every suffering pastor does redeem 
his people, or every suffering mother her child ; the suffer- 
ing even of the Son of God has not sufficed to redeem all 
humanity. The scemingly wasted tears of suffering love 
are one of the great mysteries of life, which we cannot solve, 
and which we leave, patiently waiting for its solution in 


eternity. 

Please inform me by mail, or through the columns of your 
paper, the address of the most reliable Life Insurance Company. 

WILLiaMsBu RG, Col. SUBSCRIBER. 

‘* A Subscriber’’ asks ustoinform him by mail, or through 
the columns of the paper, of the address of the most reliable 
Life Insurance Company, but, though he incloses a postage 
stamp, he does not give us his name. We believe that any 
one of the insurance companies whose advertisements are 
found in our columns can be relied upon. It is the aim of 
the management to allow no doubtful advertisements, the 
columns being edited in the interest of our read :>rs. 


Some three or four years ago there was a couple, one white 
and the other a colored person, that intended marriage in Vir- 
ginia. They were told it would be a violation of law in that 
State, I think a penitentiary offense. Tney went to Washington, 
D. C., and were married legally, and returned to Virginia, where 
they, or the man, was arrested and imprisoned. The accused 
made some appea!. but got no relief at that time, although it was 
thought he could by the United States Court. Can you inform 
me, as well asthe public, in The Christian Union, what was done 
witb the parties; and isthere no relief by United States Court, or 
any other, from Virginia's law? 

If any of our readers can give J. H. the needed informa- 
tion we shall be glad to print it. 


Where can I obtain the paper read before the Institute of Chris- 
tian Philosophy on the Ethics of Wlerbert Spencer ? 

Dr. Pluatt’s article, ‘‘ The Ethics of Herbert Spencer,’’ was 
published in “‘ Christian Thought ’’ for February and March, 
(double number), price thirty cents. Address 4 Winthrop 
Place, New York. 


INQUIRER.—Dr. Bushnell’s sermon, “‘ Every Man’s Life a 
Plan of God,”’ is included in the ‘‘ Sermons for the New 


Home. 


ONE OF THE WIVES HEARD FROM. 


Dear Mr. Laicus : 
OU may remember that about six months ago you 
printed an account of an ‘evening’s conversation 
with the Deacon, in which you gave us that gentleman's 
opinions in regard to the duties of wives. 

I read the paper at the time, in common, I have no 
doubt, with many other interested persons, and I now 
wish to relate to you an interesting and somewhat re- 
markable circumstance connected with the reading of 
that article. 

Allow me to say, to begin with, that Ido not agree 
with the Deacon in all his conclusions. Particularly in 
regard to the matter of advice I am sure he is mistaken. 
Pray, how is a man to succeed in life without the ad- 
vice of his wife? However, I read the article carefully, 
in spite of my dissent, and thought with some scrious- 
ness about it. And the very same day, as it happened, 
I was out in the afternoon paying a round of visits, and 
I heard a great deal of talk about a certain gentleman in 
our neighborhood, who had proved himself a very bad 
husband. This gentleman, it seemed, had betaken him- 
self to evil courses. Not only so, but he was narsh to 
his gentle young wife, he was niggardly in regard to the 
children, he made himself disagreeable and beastly in 
his own home, and it was rumored that his poor wife 
found it almost impossible to bear with him. 

Now, I must explain at this point that my own hus. 
band, Jack, has been the victim of a habit which has 
given me much annoyance. It is not, to be sure, of a 
very serious or alarming nature. But it is very trying. 
I hope, Mr. Laicus, you will not smile when I tell you 
what itis. It is a habit of chewing the end of his tooth- 
pick. Ido not, of course, mean at the table, nor in the 
presence of company, nor on the street. Jack is re- 
markably free from any of those odious practices which 
some men seem to take pleasure in displaying. But 
when we are by ourselves, and he sits in his dressing- 
gown reading the newspaper, or when he is doing some 
bit of carpentry about the house, or when he is button- 
ing his collar, he is very apt to take that short picce of 
quill out of his pocket, and munch it with an air of 
great satisfaction. In short, where another man would 
hum a tune, or whistle, Jack munches a toothpick. 

I repeat that it is a practice very trying to my nerves. 
Many an otherwise delightful hour has been spoiled by 
it. I would mention my annoyance; Jack would re- 
tort with something about my drumming my fingers on 
the table (I have a little way of doing that sometimes 
when Iam nervous—I can’t help it), and then a cloud 
would seem to come over the sun, and we would both 
be miserable. And all fer the sake of a wretched, in- 
significant toothpick! I am sure you will agree with 
me, Mr. Laicus, that it was most vexatious. I labored 
with Jack about it often—in fact, almost constantly—but 
it never seemed to do any good. 

When I reached home on the afternoon of which I 
have spoken, I found Jack already there before me. He 
was telling stories to the children in the firelight. They 
paused, of course, to welcome me, but as I went up- 
stairs to take off my wraps I heard the deep, kind voice 
going on with the story, and the laughter and the ex- 
clamations of the children mingling with it. At tea 
Jack told us some of the latest rumors from the Soudan, 
and gave us a short account of General Gordon. I al- 
ways like to hear Jack tell anything. He makes it so 
clear, and speaks so crisply and conciscly, that everybody 
is interested. And when we had had enough of Egypt, 
he was entertained with what I had to tell him of my 
afternoon visits. Of course I did not mention the sad 
reports I had heard. After tea we had music, and when 
the children had gone to bed our pastor came in to con- 
sult Jack about something. Then there camearing at 
the office door. (Jack is a doctor.) 1 watched him as he 
said, ‘‘ Yes, 1’ll come,” in his cheerful, patient way, 
though I kuew he was very tired. And then he came 
and kissed me good-by, and went out. 

I sat thinking for some time about Jack after he went 
out. I thought what a good father he is, and how the 
children love and admire him, I thought how he always 
gives us at home the very best of himself, and how he 
loves this Jittle nest better than the most brilliant assem- 
blies. 1 thought how proud of him I always am when 
I sec him and hear him talking among other men. I 
thought how faithful and patient he is in his work. I 
thought—well, Mr. Laicus, I will not tell you all I 
thought—I’m afraid you might think me foolish. But 
I can assure you I thought nothing in the lea-t false or 
exaggerated about him. If you knew Jack, as I should 
be proud to have you do, you would see that this is so. 
And in the midst of my thinking I came to a sudden 
resolution. ‘‘ Dear man !” | exclaimed to myself, *‘ you 
shall munch toothpicks till the crack of doom if it gives 
you the least satisfaction! And I hereby and henceforth 
declare that you shall never, never hear my voice on 
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happiness destroyed by a toothpick !” It occurred to me 
the same evening that I had better get over that little 
way of mine I spoke of—drumming with my fingers 
when I feel nervous. It isa foolish little habit. It an- 
noys Jack, anc it wouldn't be a nice thing for the chil- 
dren totake up. ‘‘I want to be,” I thought, ‘‘as de- 
lightful in every way, little and great, as 1 can—as de- 
lightful as Jack expected me to be when we were first 
married.” 

And now, my dear Mr. Laicus, comes the remarkable 
circumstance which I spoke of in the opening of this let- 
ter, and which it has taken meso long to reach. It is 
this : No sooner had I fairly put my resolution into 
effect and persevered in my silence a few daysthan Jack 
stopped munching his toothpick! I assert the simple 
fact. He dropped the habit entirely. Only once in all 
these months have I ever seen a toothpick in his hands, 
and then Jack laughed and put it back in his pocket, and 
kissed me and proposed a little music, saying how nice 
it is that I find more time to practice nowadays. 

I cannot, my dear sir, in the least understand the cir- 
cumstance I have related. Nor do I suppose that even 
yourself or the Deacon would be able to explain it ac- 
cording to the laws of logic. I merely state it as an in- 
teresting and noteworthy occurrence, of which you, and 
perhaps some other friends, may be glad to be informed. 

Pray, my dear Mr. Laicus, give my love to the Dea- 
con, and believe me to be, with much respect, 

Yours, Sorgia SIMPLE. 


A BIT OF FLOWER GOSSIP. 
By M. D. WELLCOME. 


Maron 19. 
PRING is surely at hand ; the crows said so as they 
met for a caucus, to-day, on a knoll in the orchard. 
It was amusing to watch them. Half a dozen came at 
first, then others came at brief intervals, until there was 
a large gathering. I often wonder what they talk about 
at these caucuses. Is it to appoint a king over them, or 
are they republican, and choose a president ? And how 
do they call the meeting—appoint time and place? I 
have read that sometimes they try a culprit at these 
gatherings, and if condemned to death, several crows 
are selected as executioners! Isittrue? What has this 
to do with flowers? Only this: I was looking over my 
packets of seed, and selecting those I wished to sow in 
pots today, when my attention was diverted by this 
crow-party, so I thought I would blend the two in my 
gossip ; for, do you know, I sort of hate those prim talks, 
so very methodical and instructive in every sentence, 
just like a set speech got up to order ! 

As I was busy with my pots and my seeds, I thought 
to mysclf, Why not write about it, so that those who 
bave never had much experience in the matter can see 
just how it is done? and that is why I am writing this 
bit of gossip. I had adozen small potsof prepared soil, 
in which there had been, a few months ago, choice 
plants, but as I pulled them up to-day you would not 
have said they were very choice. I will tell you right 
here that this having dead plants in the pots is not es- 
sential to the preparatory work. I sifted all the earth 
into an earthen pan—a tin one will do quite as well ; and, 
indecd, if it is not a pan at all, something else. will do as 
well. You see I want to have you understand what are 
the essentials, and what the non-essentials, as the clergy 
do in theological matters. The coarse soil in the sifter 
I put into the pots, filling them half full; thenI put 
in che fine. I had one pot full of just the nicest soft, 
mellow soil, and I put a layer of this on top, it was 
so good for the seed-bed. I damped it, and then thick- 
ly scattered the seeds on the surface, the very fine 
ones I simply pressed imto the soil; those coarser I 
covered slightly with the soft earth, and pressed it 
down. I leave about half an inch of space from the 
top. Then I got a piece of old flannel} and cut circular 
pieces out of it, that would just fit over the surface. I 
wet these in warm water, put two of them together, 
and laid them in the pot. Now the seeds were moist, 
and by means of the flannel would be kept so much 
longer than if the surface was exposed to the air and 
heat. Whenever the flannel is dry, I shall dip it 
again in warm water, slightly wring, and lay it again 
over the seeds. I shall do this until they show the 
first leaf; then I must remove it, so as to give the 
tiny seedling the benefit of sir and light. After I had 
the seed packed in its Jittle bed, under the little blank- 
ets, I labeled each pot with the name of its occupant, 
pasting it on theside, and on one of them I put the date, 
and that was sufficient for the whole. Now I shall 
note the date of each when the seed sprouts. Some 
will do this within a week, probably ; others, two weeks ; 
while the verbena seed may not for a month or six weeks. 
I have placed these pots on the mantel, so that they 
will have the benefit of bottom heat from the stove; 
and the steam from boiling kettles will also do them 


Now I will tell you what I have sown in those pots 
thus early, so as to insure flowering plants during the 
summer. . Most of my seeds I start in a hotbed, but it 
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wil] be weeks, here, before I can do that. I sowed ver- 
bena, for that is very slow to germinate, and it takes a 
Jong time for seedlings to grow sufficiently for blooming, 
but they are far more valuable for bedding out than those 
tall, spindling plants florists put on the murket. Ten- 
weeks stocks I sowed in one pot, for they are late flow. 
ering, very late, unless you give them an early start. 
One thing about stocks ; you never know whether they 
will be single or double till they bloom, and it is rather 
vexatious to find, after all the trouble, that most of them 
are single, and we have to pull them up; not that ex- 
actly, but we do, usually, for they are hardly worth the 
room. When, however, we see the big bunches of white, 
carmine, cream-color, and purple double flowers, how 
glad we are! And they go on developing one flower 
out of another, for weeks and months. These, as pcr- 
haps you are aware, never have seed, no more than a 
double petunia; so if we would raise our own seed we 
must spare the single-flowcred. 

Dahlias. 1 sowed two pots with these; one with the 
poonpone, the other with the single of the ‘‘ paragon ” 
strain, mixed sorts of both. Heretofore I have pur- 
chased every spring roots of the poonpone or bouquet 
dahlia, and they are twenty cents each ; now I purpose 
to raise my own, as is becoming quite the fashion, for a 
packet which costs only a dime contains many seeds : 
and seedlings, if given an early start, will bloom quite 
as soon a8 the roois we buy. The ‘‘ paragon” packets 
are twenty-five cents. They contain a generous quantity, 
however, which is more than I can say of a paper of 
fancy plargonium seed, which was fifty cents, and there 
wereonly ten! A paper of double-fringed petunia, same 
price, I think could not have had more than a dozen 
seeds. It is so difficult to get the seed of double petu- 
nias from cross fertilization that it must needs be costly. 

Asters, mixed varieties, I sowed in another pot, as 
these are such late bloomers; unless started early, or at 
least in April, the frost, here in New England, surprises 
them when at the height of their beauty. 

Gaillardia Lorenziona was another kind. I sowed only 
a part of the seed, as there was a plenty to divide, and I 
do not like to sow all at one time, lest there be a failure, 
as is often the case. This is a new double, a novelty of 
last year, highly praised by several who tested it, and of 
which the London ‘‘Garden” says: ‘‘A variety of a 
popular hardy plant, remarkable for the florets of the 
head being tubular, and colored orange and red. The 
flowers are very showy. A valuable addition to hardy 
border flowers.” Our florists say nothing about time of 
sowing, but Henry Cannell, of England, says in his 
‘‘ Floral Guide,” ‘‘ Sow early in March.” I have gossiped 
long enough thistime ; if I have intcrested you, perbaps 
you will invite me to come aguin. 


STOCKING-BAG. 


N spite of the wind that has blown so furiously and 
coldly during the past weck, we know that spring is 
here. Down by the brooks the grass tells the 
story. In the sunny places in the park, in the little 
squares in front of the houses on the sunny side of the 
street, the same story is told, and in a few weeks 
we shall begin to plan for thesummer trip. Where shall 
we go? what shal] we do and take? Much of the good 
that we would receive from the country outing is lost be- 
cause we do not make the necessary arrangements for 
spending all the time out-of-doors that the weather per- 
mits. The little children are kept in narrow limits 
about the house because the mother thinks she cannot 
carry the family mending to the proposed destination of 
the family for that day. The older children do not en- 
joy the trip as well without the mother. Thoughts are 
suggested that mother could and would share were she 
present. No part of the family wardrobe requires so 
much and so constant attention as the stockings, and 
they can receive full attention in the woods, or sitting in 
the boat while the children are fishing ; so we will make 
a beg to carry the unsightly articles into the woods, or 
up the bill, or down to the boat, where we shall soon 


make whole and tidy these apparently frailest of our 


necessary garments. We must thank ‘‘ Mastery” for 
the pattern of the stocking-bag : 


‘“‘The most serviceable thing to make this of is silesia, or 
any closely flowered goods. Plenty of pasteboard is needed 
for both of these, so be sure of a large supply before you 
start. Cut out six pieces from the board, five and a half 
inches square round the lower corners. Baate the silesia on 
one side of each of these, then sew two together, making 
when finished three in all. 

‘“‘Take a strip of the cloth eighteen inches one way by 

twelve the other, round it slightly on the two lower corners 

—supposing the pieceto be held lengthwise. Turn down an 
inch hem at the top, finally gather the rest of it, and sew it 
over and over to one of the covered pasteboard sides. This 
makes a nice pocket for your balls and darning cotton. 

“The bag tohoid the stockings is made this way : Tear off 
a strip a yard and a half long and fourteen inches wide. 
Make an inch hem at both ends of the piece. Gather it on 
the long sides—turning in a little, so as to leave no raw 

edgee—then tew one of the covered pieces to the gathers 
one side, and the pocket (turned outwards) on the other. 


Make a place for a drawing-string in the inch hem round 
the top of the pocket and sides. When you run this in 
fasten it at the opp»site corners, and do not let it cross the 
inside. The remaining covered piece is for the outside of the 
needle-book Put your flannel sheets on tho outside, then 
button-hole stitch the cover on, and your work is completed.”’ 

No necessity for remaining shut up in the house 
when the whole being is asking for the sounds and 
scenes out-of-doors. Before you start for the country 
be well furnished with bags, strong and well made, and 
just as pretty as time and means will allow, adapted to 
carry all possible kinds of work for the daily excursion, 
and make it a point to spend all the time with the chil- 
dren, for at. home or school the cares of the home and 
social duties interfere frequently with the intercourse 
with the older children. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad lo receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column.) 


I noted the question of ‘‘ L. F.,’’ and am much interested 
to answer. The old song which he quotes isin a now some 
what rare book. Ihave had a fragment of a copy for many 
years, and have only lately succeeded in securing a com- 
plete copy. It is called ‘‘The Forget-me-not Songster, 
Containing a Choice Collection of Old Ballad Songs, 
as sung by our Grandmothers, Embellished by Numerous 
Engravings. New York: Nafis & Cornish, 278 Pear] Street,”’ 
etc. There is no date of publication given. It is a small 
16mo. The engravings are very crude and quaint. Doubt- 
less there are many copies in existence, but I have never 
found but one besides my own, and that was in the Boston 
Public Library, among the reserved and precious works in 
the collection that came with the library of Theodore Parker. 
It is there bound up with two other old song-books, and is 
evidently a lateredition than mine, as it isentitled ‘‘ A New 
Book of a Thousand Songs for the Million ; or, The Complete 
Singer’s own Book. New York: Richard Marsh, Pearl 
Street,’? etc. These songs were much in vogue when I was 
a child, some thirty years ago, up inthe country. They are 
now almost unknown. Some of them are very rough, and 
the poetry is primitive. Many were considered ‘ wicked,” 
and were taboved in pious households, and many of the 
books were destroyed on that account. Authors’ names 
are not given. I do not koow who was the author of 
the particular song which “L. F.’? questions. It is en- 
titled ‘‘ Remember the Poor,”’ and is illustrated with a crude 
head-cut of two maidens, apparently sitting on a lonely 
island with the setting sun in the distance shining be 
tween them. Your correspondent, as he suggests, has 
made some mistakes in his quotation. You may use what 
you can ofthe above data, andI will copy the old song entire. 
In the book in the Public Library the wood-cut is changed 
to a dove with a scroll in her beak. : 


REMEMBER THE POOR. 


Now Winter has come, with his cold chilly breath, 
And the verdure has dropped from the trees ; 
All nature seems touched with the finger of death, 
Aud the streams are beginning to freeze ; 
When wanton young lads on the river can slide, 
And Flora attends no more, 
When in plenty you set ' by your own fireside > 
Sure you ought to remember the poor. 


When the cold feathered snow does in plenty descend, 
And whiten the prospect around ; 

When the keen-cutting wind from the north shall attend, 
Hard chilling and freezing the ground ; 

When the hills and the dales are all candied with white, 
When the rivers congeal to the shore ; 


When the bright twinkling stars shall proclaim a cold night, 


Then remember the atate of the poor. 


When the poor harmless hare may be traced to the wood, 
By her footsteps indented in snow, 

When the lips and the fingers are starting in blood, 
When the marksmen a cock-shooting go, 

When the poor robin red-breast approaches the cot, 
When the icicles hang at the door ; 

When the bow! smokes with something reviving and hot, 
That's the time to remember the poor. 


When a thaw shall ensue, and the waters increase, 
And the rivers all insolent grow, 
When the fishes from prison obtuin a release, 
When in danger the travellers go; 
When the meadows are hid with the proud swelling flood, 
When the bridges are useful no more ; 
When in health you enjoy everything that is good, 
Can you grumble to think on the poor ? 


Soon the day will be here when the Saviour was born, 
All the world should agree as one voice, 
All nations unite to salute the bless’d morn, 
All ends of the earth shall rejvice. 
Grim death is deprived of his all killing sting, 
And the grave is triumphant no more ; 
Saints, angels, and men hallelujah’s shall sing 
And the rich shall remember the poor. 
The song is copied exactly. 
Yours truly, G. M. B. 


DorcHesTER, Mass., March 17, 1884. 


Other friends who have kindly sent this song will please 
receive our thanks. 


Will you please inform me what to do to remove moth from 
the face? I have used powdered niter and lemon, but they do 
not seem to do any good. 

A READER oF THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

The trouble is not to be cured from the outside alone. 
There is probally some difficulty with the action of the 
liver, and a physician should be consulted. After the cause 


~1 Spelled thus in the original. 


is removed, by a healthy action of the secretory organs, the 
removal of the stain may be hastened by such a lotion as 
you have used. 


Allow me, for one, to protest against the views contained in 
The Christian Union of March 13 on the “ servant-girl question.*’ 
In my opinion. it is just such “sentiments * as the o that fill our 
kitchens with Inc»mpetent servants, and make the question so 
complicated and hard tomanage. There is no branch of woman's 
work that requires more brains than housekeeping, and none 


that has less put into it, for the reason that there is no respect- 


able employment that has the stigma :uttached to it that house- 
work has. When ladies treat their employees as their husband s 
do theirs, we shall have a better class in the service. As it is, no 
woman of any self-respect will «ubmit to treatment which sng- 
gests serfdom and Egyptian task-masters. ‘* Put yourself in his 
place*’ isu good rule; and a better is the golden one, “ Do as 
you would be dune by ” under like circuimstancea. 
A HOUSEKEEPER OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

There are two sides to every question, and a “‘ sentimental 
mistress ’’ is pretty sure not to have the brains needed for 
the proper conduct of a household. Both our present cor- 
respondent and our former contributor are in the main 
right. 


- 


In answer to your correspondent, ‘‘8. 8. D.,’’ you may say 
that Major Timothy Chandler, clock-maker, was a promi- 
nent citizen of Concord, N. H., in the early years of the 
present century. Many of bis clocks are still ticking in New 
Hampshire. In Bouton’s ‘‘ History of Concord”’ it 1s said 
that his buildings, and some of those of a neighbor, were 
burnt, August 17, 1809, the fire originating from the heat of 
‘‘an air-furnace, or forge,’’ in bis clock factory. J. B. 8. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Another correspondent, ‘‘ F. B. E.,’’ of Manchester, N. H., 
gives additional particulars. The clock factory dated from 
1780, or thereabouts, to 1830, so that we judge his factory 
was rebuiit after the fire. Muajor Chandler was a man of 
some local repute in town affairs, a member of the Concord 
Musical Society, and chorister in the North Church. 


I have seen the following lines added to the little prayer given 
in The Christian Union of April 3, in reply to “S. H.:” 
““ And when my work on earth is done, 
O God! accept me through thy Son.”’ 
Please tell how Charybdis is pronounced; does the accent 
come on the second syllable? 
With many thanks for past heip, 
The accent is given on the second syllable. 


— 


A. 


Possibly a copper coin I have with a shield and “ E Pluri- 
bus Unum on one side, and on the other Nova Ca@sarea,”’ 
around dim figures (a horse’s head and others like a square), 
too dim to be copied or reliable, and the date 1788, may give 
some light to ‘‘ K. M. &.,’’ in The Christian Union. 

E. L. 8. M. 


©ur Youne Forks. 


THE BUILDING OF THE HOUSE. 
XII. 


THE MYSTERIOUS CHAMBERS. 
By Mary A. ALLEN, M.D. 


LL houses that are worth anything for a story 
have a mysterious chamber, often with a secret 
door, or with the entrance-way walled up so that no one 
can get in; and every one wonders what strange, un- 
canny thing may be hidden therein. Our house 
beautiful has several mysterious rooms. They are all 
open to inspection, to be sure ; yet no one has é€ver been 
wise enough to find out just what is going on in them, 
though a great many people have made guesses at it. 
We have been told that secretion is making from the 
blood a new material that is not found in that form in 
the blood. Bile is a secretion ; so is gastric juice, and 
all the other digestive fluids. Excretion is separating 
from the blood something that already exists in it 
which is not wanted in the system, as the carbonic-acid 
gas. 
Our wise men, puzzling over these mysterious 
chambers, have wondered whether they could be for the 
purpose of manufacturing something—that is, secretion ; 
or mercly for getting rid of waste—that is, excretion. 
But all excretory organs havea tube or duct for carry- 
ing off the excretion, and these have none. They are 
fitted up: with all the arteries, capillaries, and veins, but 
no waste-pipe. They are therefore called duetless 


glands. There is nothing new made in the blood as it 


passes through them, hence they are not for secretion. 
One of these puzzling little chambers, called the 


thyroid gland, is located in the the throat, a little above - 


the breast-bone, and is fitted to the front of the trachea. 
It is divided into two little lobes or rooms. each about 
two inches long and half an inch wide. These rooms 
are divided many times by bands of fiber, so that they are 
filled with many small holes, a good deal like a sponge, 
and they are supplied with numerous blood-vessels. But 
what is all this for? This thyroid giand has been 
taken out of animals, and they have lived and ap 
parently kept well. It is often diseased in human 
beings without causing any general disturbance. Expert 
chemists have analyzed the blood that passes through 
it, but cannot find thatit isin the least changed. We 
shall be obliged to say that we do not know of what use 
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the thyroid gland isin our house. The thymus gland 
is another ductless vland, which is not found in the 
house beautiful after it has got its growth. It is 
situated partly in the thorax and partly in the neck, and 
is made up of little masses or lobules fastened to a 
fibrous cord, and can be unraveled, as it were. In little 
babies it is quite large, and keeps on growing for the 
first two years of life ; then it begins to wither, and finally 
disappears altogether. It would seem that it had some- 
thing to do with growth, though we do not know what ; 
but the little folks keep on growing, even if we don’t 
know, and we none of us can tell when or how this 
strange little room disappears. The house does not 
change in its form, and we are unconscious that we have 
one room less. 

There are some tiny little chapels at the base of the 
brain, called the pituitary body and the pineal gland, 
which are open to examination, but mysteriously closed 
so far as all knowledge of their use is concerned. The 
ancienis supposed them to be the seat of the soul. Who 
will ever tind out and tell us about them? Perhaps 
some of you young folks. Whocan tell? You have 
such quick, bright eyes, and are learning from us such 
wonderful things, and some day you will study for 
yourselves, and in turn become our teachers, But we 
are not yet through with the mysterious chambers. 
There are two more, termed the supra-renal capsules, 
that are located near what we call the small of the back, 
but which pliysiologists speak of as the lumbar region. 
These capsules are attached to a couple of other rooms, 
called the kidneys. They are in shape like a flat trian- 
gie about an inch and a half long. They are propor- 
tionately larger in children than in grown people. They 
are also without ducts. Their walls are made of cells 
inclosed in tubes, packed closely together. The interior 
is filled up with bands and holes quite like a sponge, 
and they have many blood-vessels. 

A great doctor, named Addison, thought he had dis- 
covered what these supra-renal capsules were for. He 
noliced that in a certain disease the skin became of a 
peculiar brown, and he found that in most of these 
cases the capsules were disorganized, or in a dying con- 
dition ; and he concluded that they had something to 
do with the formation of pigment or coloring matter ; 
for you know that dye stuffs are made in our house to 
color the hair and the skin, giving to some the hair and 
complexion of the blonde, to others that of the bru- 
nette. But, after all investigation, and many experi- 
ments on animals, we are told that diseases of the supra- 
renal capsules do not always cause a bronzed skin, and 
people sometimes have that peculiar color when the 
eapsules ure healthy. They also tell us that the capsules 
are not necessary to life, that they can be removed with- 
out serious injury, and there they leave us, still asking, 
‘* What are they for ?” 

But now we come to the last and largest of these mys- 
terious chambers. Itis a ductless gland ; it is located 
on the icft side, above the hip, and is called the spleen. 
In a grown person it is about five inches long and four 
broad, and weighs but little more than six ounces. 
On the inside it, like the other mysterious rooms, 
is full. of holes like a sponge. If a spleen is 
eut in two, on the surface of the pieces thus laid 
open to view there can be seen, with the naked eye, 
little round or oval white spots which have a big name, 
the malpighian corpuscles. They are little cells which 
prow on the branches of the splenic artery, like nuts on 
the branches of a leafless tree, and they are filled with 
capillaries. This makes a very pretty picture when we 
look at it through the microscope, these little clusters of 
cells on the arteries, but we do not know what they are 
for. This whole spleen isa conundrum which no physi- 
ologist has yet been able to guess. They have noticed 


that while the little people in the dining-room are very 


busy cating, the blood-vessels of the spleen become fuller 
of blood, and they have guessed it wasa sort of reservoir 
for blood, or diverticulum, they called it ; a place to which 
blood might be diverted or turned, if there was danger of 
too much going to the intestines. They have also noticed 
that the blood coming from the spleen has a larger propor- 
tion of white corpuscles than elsewhere ; and they have 
guessed that il was a place where white corpuscles were 
made. Then, too, they have noticed that in the blood 
coming from the spleen there were fewer red corpuscles, 
and they have guessed that it was a place where red cor- 
puscles were destroyed ; but these are only guesses. No 
one says positively, ‘“‘I know just what is done in that 
raysterious chamber.” The ancients fancied that it had 
something to do with the temper, and when a person 
was ill humercd they called it being splenetic, or full of 
spleen. Even people at the present day say, if they dis- 
jike a thing very much, that they ‘‘spleen against it,” 
showing that the ancient idea has fixed itself in the lan. 
cuage. ‘Those ancients had some very queer ideas, and 
in many respects we are much wiser than they ; but in 
regard tothe sploecn modern physiologists seem to know 
little more than the ancients. 


They al! fee! sure, however, that it has something to 
do with moderating the appetite—a sort of regulator, as 
it were ; for they find that dogs, when the spleen is re- 


moved, are voraciously hungry, and eat things they 
would not otherwise touch; but they act just the same 
way after other organs are removed, so that proves 
nothing. The spleen can be removed without destroy- 
ing life, and one eminent physiologist says that is really 
all we know definitely about it. 

Do you suppose these tantalizing rooms are merely 
little closets put in to fill up niches and corners that 
would otherwise be empty, and that they serve no real 
purpose in the household economy ? I don’t think so, 
for the Great Architect never makes anything without 
a purpose, although we are not always wise enough to 
discover what that purpose is. At one time our whole 
house was as much of a mystery as these few chambers 
now are. Through many centuries men have been 
studying, and little by little they have learned what we 
have told you about the engine, the laundry, and the 
other wonderful apartments, and wise men are still 
studying, and some day in the future some one will ex- 
plain to us all that now remains a mystery. Physiolo- 
gists are stimulated to study by the very fact of mys- 
tery. You remember that Bluebeard gave Fatima a 
key and told her not to open a certain room, and that 
made her desire very much to see what that room con- 
tained ; and when she opened it, she found it full of the 
dead bodies of former wives who had been killed for 
yielding to their curiosity. But not thus will be re- 
warded the man or woman (and I wish it might bea 
woman) who shall unfold the secrets of our mysteri- 
ous chambers. The name of that discoverer will be 
rendered immortal. Therooms are not locked: walk in 
and examine for yourself. Somewhere there is a key 
to the mystery, a clue to the unfolding of the secret, a 
hidden spring which, once touched, will reveal some 
wondrous transformation to our nat 


THE WHITE DOVE. 
AN EASTER STORY. 
By M. V. M. 


HE clouds hung low in the western sky one Easter 
eve as two little girls went hurrying through the 
crowded city streets. Suddenly a red gleam shot out 
from behind the dark cloud rampart just as the girls 
turned a street corner, and one of them cried out, 
‘- There! it’s just as grandpa says ; no matter how dark 
and stormy it’s been all the week, there’s always sure to 
be a bit of sunlight just before Lord’s Day.” 

‘* Does he say that ?” cried pale little Cecile, eagerly. 
‘‘ Then there will be a great ‘light’ this evening, for to- 
morrow is Easter, the day our Lord rose from the dead— 
Lord’s Day, indeed !” 

Even as the child spoke the color spread and deepened 
in the sky, and great platoons of sky-militia, in pink and 
purple and rosy-red, went flying in pursuit of the heavy, 
dull-gray cloud-warriors. 

‘* See ! see !” cried Cecile, her pale face flushing as with 
the glory of the skies. ‘‘See! the Lord has risen in- 
deed !” 

Her friend looked at her with a troubled face. 

‘‘ Cecile, I’m ’most afraid when you look and talk 
like that. Please don’t !” 

You see, Marian was plump and rosy-cheeked and 
practical. Cecile scarcely heard her, and the two walked 
on in silence. 

The little friends were cash-girls in the same store. 
Every morning they went to their work in company, 
and every evening the walk home was a pleasure because 
they could talk as they went. The children were very 
unlike. Cecile was a dreamy, sensitive little Swiss girl, 
while Marian, strong of heart and limb, was well fitted 
to meet the rebuffs of a busy, work-a-day world. Al- 
ways quick, bright, ready, she was a general favorite, 
and saved her little friend Cecile from many a repri- 
mand by her thoughtful watchfulness. For Cecile 
would fall to dreaming even in the busy store, and she 
did not always hear what was said to her, and so she 
made many mistakes, and people often lost patience and 
called her stupid and obstinate. How Marian would 
rise up then in her defense! Aud how she would fly to 


1 comfort the little troubled heart, and cheer her with 


assurances that things would be better in the future ! 

‘‘IT saw something so lovely to-day,” said Cecile, as 
they neared the block of tenement-houses in which 
they lived; ‘‘I can’t help thinking about it all the 
time.” 

‘“What wasit? Where did you see it ?” questioned 
Marian. 

‘‘In the store, among the Eastercards. It was a white 
dove, oh ! so soft and white and pure, just spreading its 
wings to fly away. And the sky looked so blue and 
clear, just like that little bit down there that the clouds 
have rolled away from. I wanted the dove to hold, but 
I wanted it to fly away, too, up into the blue sky and 
out of sight.” 

‘‘How queer you are to-night !” said Marian. 
ing to Sunday-school to-morrow ?”’ 

‘* Yes; and to church, if papa will take me.’’ 

So the friends parted, and pale Cecile toiled up three 
flights of stairs, resting alittle at the top of the last 


Go- 


flight, that she might not be out of breath when she en- 
tered, and so distress the mother who watched for her. 

The father was already at home, and Elsa and Fritz 
were clamoring for their supper. 

The little room was bright and clean, but very, very 
poor and bare. It was easy to see where Cecile had 
found her tender eyes and gold-brown hair. The little 
mother, still fair and delicate in spite of care and pov- 
erty, embraced her little daughter tenderly, and said : 

‘*Thou’rt late to-night, my kindchen.” 

‘Yes, miitterchen; it is Easter Eve, you know; 
and, oh! father, dear! may we not go to the church 
together to morrow ? to the beautiful church with the 
tall spire, you know, where they have the lovely music ? 
It seemed almost as if the angels were singing there at 
Christmas time.” 

The father turned a kind but tired, discouraged face 
upon his little girl. 

‘‘The fine church full of grand Hidblc is not the 
place for such as we. The angels sing for the rich, 
Cecile.” 

father, I’m sure the angels don’t mind, if only 
we are clean and neat; do they, miitterchen? And 
you will take me, I know you will; and we will sit ina 
corner where we will not be seen, and the music will 
lift us up, up, up toward heaven !” Cecile’s arms were 
around the father’s neck, and her soft check lay against 
his weather-beaten face. 

’ “Thou wilt go, Johann,” said the good wife ; and he 
nodded his head gravely. 

‘* Yes, yes, the child must have her will.” 

Then they all sat down to the plain supper, and 
Cecile told of the wonderful sunsct glow, and the beau- 
tiful Easter card she had seen, and talked so long, and 
asked so many questions about doves in general, and 
white doves in particular, that her father said at last : 

“Why, child, thy head is turned by the picture of 
the white dove! Thou shouldst have a real dove for 
thy very own, if we had but a little spot in the green 
country where I could make thee a bird-house among 
the trees, and thou shouldst love and pet thy treasure to 
thy heart’s content.” 

This opened the theme of the family hope. To get 
into the country and till a little piece of ground was 
Johann’s earthly ambition, and to this the pale mother 
looked forward as eagerly as did the play-loving little 
ones and the nature-loving Cecile. For this all were 
toiling and saving; but, alas! the little fund grew so 
slowly, for the winter's supply of coal made it impossible 
to save anything during that season, and meantime the 
little faces grew more pale and pinched-looking cvery 
day. 

The suggestion of the bird-house was too beautiful to 
be readily given up, and for a good hour the patient, 
hard-working father and mother vied with the children 
in extravagant castle-building. 

‘But it will never be,” said Johann at last. ‘‘ The 
great city will swallow us up, and we shall toil on here 
all our days.” 

“No, no, father !” cried Cecile, eagerly. ‘‘ Some day 
we shall spread our wings and fly ; the white dove tells 
me so !” 

‘‘The white dove again !” said the mother. ‘‘ deere 
the white dove. Go to thy sleep, dear child, and be 
thy dreams as pure and white as thy gentle dove.” 

Easter morning came, radiant with the glory of early 
spring. Cecile and her father set out promptly, that 
they might find a dark corner in the grand church, 
where they might not attract attention. They had to wait 
a long time, but when the music .begun they felt that 
they were well repaid. Little Cecile had inherited her 
father’s love of music, as well as his strong, rich voice, 
and to-day, when the dear old Easter hymn pealed out— 


** Christ the Lord is risen to-day, 
Now let men and angels say’’"— 


she could not restrain the impulse to sing. Quite un- 
conscious she stood, a slender little figure, singing out 
her whole soul, as it seemed, with no more thought of 
the curious eyes fixed upon her thana bird has. It was 
like heaven to the beauty-loving child, the warm, sweet 
atmosphere of the flower-decked church, the heavenly 
music thrilling every nerve of her being, and the beau- 
tiful, happy-looking people she saw all about her ! 

She came back again to the earth as the music ceased, 
and, with a half-frightened glance around, seized her 
father’s hand and held it fast as they found their way 


out of the crowded church. 


“‘Oh! wasn’t it lovely? You see, father dear, that 
the angels do sing for poor folks, don’t you?” Cecile’s 
eyes were shining and her heart throbbing with a great 
joy. 

They were passing a stately mansion, and just inside 
the palings Cecile caught a glimpse of something which 
seemed to take her breath away. ‘‘ Oh, papa, papa! 
Stop! The white dove! It is there, a)l] wounded and 
bleeding!” she cried ; and before he could stop her, she 
had darted inside the great gates, and was bending with 
sweetest compassion over the poor wounded dove that 
lay upon the ground. 

3 “May I take it, father ?” she cried, and have it for 
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my own, and bring it back to life again? Oh! who 
could have been s0 cruel as to hurt a gentle little white 
dove ?” And she held it close to her breast, and stroked 
it pitifully, while tears fell from her soft eyes. 

She had rejoined her father on the street, and. neither 
saw a lovely lady who had stopped to listen. 

‘“‘Tt is, Herbert, it is the child who sang in the 
church !” she cried, excitedly. ‘‘Do you see, her eyes 
and hair and voice are all those of our Mabel ?’ | 

‘‘Calm yourself, Helen,” said the gentleman. ‘‘l 
will learn where the child lives, and you may find her 
there another day.” | 

His wife was sobbing, and as he took Johann’s ad- 
dress he explained briefly that Cecile was strikingly 
like their own little girl, who had gone to heaven on the 
last Easter Day. | 

But Cecile could only think of the white dove, as she 
carried it home. ‘It seemed so wonderful to her that it 
should have come to her on Easter Day. ‘‘ It is a prom- 
isc of good, mfitterchen,” she said, over and over again. 


And it was. The white dove grew well and strong 
again, nursed by tender hands. The lovely lady came, 
and told how the sweet voice singing high and clear— 

‘** Christ, the Lord, is risen to-day,” 
had brought back the image of her own Mabel: and 
when she turned to look, in the soft, tender eyes and 
sensitive mouth she seemed to sec her own darling again. 
Then she told how she had lost the little singer in get. 
ting out of the crowded church, and found her again, 
mourning over the wounded dove. 

‘*Tt is God’s voice to me,” she said. ‘‘ Christ is risen 
indeed in the person of one of his little ones, and the 
love and care which once I lavished upon what I fan- 
cied mine must now be given to his.” 

And soit has been and is. Johann is in his earthly 
paradise. The bit of ground so longed for is his own 
now, and roses bloom oa his children’s cheeks, and on 
the cottage porch. The bird-house has a place in the 
big elm tree that shades the yard, and the white dove 

has found a sweet home there. 

Cecile’s pale cheek has a faint flush upon it now. She 
is studying hard, and is quite the wonder of the little 
village where she lives. Some day she will be a prima 
donna, they say; and the rich lady in the city, who 
directs all her training, is to take her to Europe some 
day to complete her musical education. 

But this is not all, nor the best. You have not for- 
gotten Marian? Through her, as Cecile’s friend, Mrs. 
Leslie’s mother-heart has been strongly drawn toward 
the poor little cash-girls, and many a one has found a 
true friend and helperin her. Through her, also, other 
ladies have become interested, and a club has been 
formed of ladies who make it their pleasure to look after 
little cash-girls who have fallen sick, or who have sick- 
ness or troubie in their homes. And so many httle 
hearts, and bodies too, have been comforted in time of 
trouble, and the kind ladies have been quite as much 
blessed in the giving as any have in the receiving. 

‘‘Said I not true, miitterchen,” Cecile says, some- 
times, ‘‘that my Easter dove brought a promise of 
good ?” 

‘Yes, kindchen,” answers the sweet little mother, 
‘God sent it truly, as he sends all good things.” 


- 
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OMETIMES we learn just as much, and the lesson 
much more impressively, by reading of or seeing 
people do that which we would not want to do, nor 
have any one we loved do. Not one of the little readers 
of The Christian Union would want their friends to 
think of them as the boy or girl who expects to be paid 
for any favor granted or help given. Neddy, who had 
made a very pleasant impression on some new friends, 
sold their respect for him for one cent. You see, he did 
not put a very high price on himself. 

Mr. Garrison was on his piazza one morning mending 
his fishing rod, when his neighbor's little boy Neddy 
came up the steps and asked if he could not help him 
with his work. ‘‘ No, there is really nothing you can 
do, Neddy,” said that gentleman. ‘‘ But I'd so like to 
do something,” urged the child. ‘‘Can’t you think of 
something for me to do that will help you, Mr. Garri- 
son ?” ‘* Well, I suppose you might pick up that twine.” 
Neddy picked up the cord from the floor, and a mo- 
ment later asked, ‘‘Now, Mr. Garrison, isn’t there 
something else I can do?” ‘‘ Well, no, I cannot say 
that there is.” ‘‘ But can’t you think of something else?’ 
persisted Neddy ; ‘‘ I should so like to help you.” ‘‘ You 
can hand me that part of my rod, if you will,” Mr. 
Garrison finally answered. Neddy obeyed with alacrity, 
following up the handing Mr. Garrison the section of 
his rod with the question of whether there was nothing 
else he conld do. Mr Garrison was quite sure he could 
think of nothingelse. ‘‘I do wish there was something 
more,” said Neddy, disappointedly. ‘‘I’d so like to 


help you some more, Mr. Garrison; and if I did about 
one thing more, I think I should have to charge youa | 
cent,” 


We can be selfish in another way. A little girl 
was visiting a cousin. Some young friends were in- 
vited to meet her. What do you think she did? Sat 
on the sofa all the time, keeping two favorite little girls 
with her, and paid no attention to the other guests. Of 
course she was ti:aid, but was it not her duty to over- 
come it enough to be polite ? If that were not possible, 


she would better ask her hostess not to invite her friends. 


to meet her. She would lose much possible pleasure, 
but her hostess and friends would be spared an un- 
pleasant experience. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

AST week two little girls, one four years and one 

three years old, were running across the street in 
front of the house where I was staying, when they 
tripped and fell in front of a horse-car. Both were run 
over and injured badly. A crowd quickly gathered ; 
kind hands lifted the poor little girls and carried them 
to a drug store, where they were gently tended until 
the ambulance came to take them to the hospital. One 
of them had an arm so injured it had to be cut off, and 
she lived only a few hours. The other little girl’s foot 
was fearfully crushed, and the surgeons had to cut her 
leg off above the knee. She is recovering. One of the 
scrap-books which you have sent me I sent to this little 
girl, and her father told me she enjoyed looking at the 
bright pictures very much. She is a little thing to stay 
uway from her mother, and she misses the brothers and 
sister at home, but her parents could not give her in 
their own home the care she must have, and it is some- 
thing to be very grateful for that such children are so 
carefully nursed in the hospitals. Little May is not the 
only one who has been comforted and amused by your 
gifts, and I »m glad that you have been so generous and 
so thoughtful. But you must not be satisfied with what 
you have done. Little children are getting sick and be- 
ing hurt all the time, and you who are well must not 
forget them. 


W asHINGTON, February 4. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Please excuse my neglect in writing to you, but I have been 
right busy sinee the holidays, and have done very little letter- 
writing. Thank you very much for the Christmas card which 
you sent me; it was very pretty. I had many nice Christmas 
presents, all of which are useful. I am enjoying my visit in this 
city very much; I have visited many of the public buildings, 
among which are the Capitol, where I went into the House of 
Representatives, and was going into the Senate, but was informed 
that they were bolding secret session, at which I was quite dis- 
appointed. Another place of great interest to me was the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, where I saw works in plaster which are 
many thousand years old, and some which are supposed to have 
been formed by the Greeks in the time ef Paul and Barnabas. I 
have been to several other places of interest, but must not stop 
to name them now. 

My oldest cousin Grace sends love, and says she will write to 
you very soon. Affectionately yours, HELEN 8S. D. 


Washington is a very interesting city, and one can 
spend many weeks there to advantage. It will be a 
good thing for you to keep a full diary of your visit, so 
that you may refer to it in future. 


CANAAN, Conn., 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I want to be one of your nieces and have a red line drawn un- 
der my name. I live "way down in the valley of Connecticut. I 
have a canary bird, and it has fits. My cat’sname is Pinkie, and 
she is very lazy, but sheis pretty. We havea great big horse, 
and his name is Major; we have asaddle for him, and when I 
was riding him I fell off and cut a big gash on the back of my 
head ; I have not been on his back since. I should like to see 
this letter in The Christian Union. My mamma read me a Christ- 
mas story entitled *‘ Friedrich, the Christmas Bellschnickel.*’ So 
she made me a mask ard I dressed up and went around as a Bell- 
schnickel, and it marie a good deal of fun. I go to singing-school. 
We have a splendid teacher. I shall be twelve years old next 
July. Ithink I have written plenty for the first time, so I will 
close. From your loving niece, Lena T. 


Perhaps some of the cousins can tell you what to do 
for your canary. 


Genoa, lll., February 2, 1884, 
My Dear Aunt Pattence ; 


I am nearly eight years old. I have two brothers and one 
sister, all younger than Their namesare Johnny, Harry, 
and Ruthie. Ruthieis the baby. Igotoschool in the summer, 
but in the winter there is no school near us. I send tifty cents 
for the poor children. I earned it all myself. Mamma pays 
Johnny and me onecent a day for helping her. I dust the sitting- 
room, wipe the dishes, and stay with the baby. Johnny clears off 
the table and brings in wood. I would like to be your niece. So 
good-by. From your loving May L. P. 


The school you go to in the winter is quite as useful 
to you as the summer school. We cannot learn all our 
lessons in a schoolhouse. 


Genoa, IL, January 24, 1884. 
My Dear Aunt Patience ; 

My papa takes The Christian Union, and mamma reads me the 
letters that the children write to you, and I would like to be one 
of your nephews. I am six years old. I live ona farm four 
miles from Genoa. We havea little brown dog named Frisky, 
and a big dog named Pomp. I send fifty cents forthe poor 
children. I wrote it all myself, but mamma helped me spell the 
hard words. Good-by. From your affectionate nephew, 

Joun M. P. 
You and May were very generous to give so much of 


your earnings, Thank you for sending mesuch a nice 
etter 


Cuicago, U1., January 20, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have not written to you for along while, and I think it is 
about time. 

A little boy got up u sleigh-ride in a large sleigh that wi!l hold 
twenty-four or more, because twenty-five children got into it. 
He got twelve boys, and the boys were each to take a girl with 
them. There wasa boy living near us who took his sister and 
his consin too, so that made twenty-five. We had a nice time. 
The driver wanted us to sing a song, but we could not very well. 
because the chiidren would want to talk too much. 

Iam nine years old, and lamin the fifth grade in school, and 
J study reading, spelling, geography, arithmetic, grammar, 
Writing, and perhaps [have left outsome. Iam the youngest 
inmy room. I take singing lessons of Mr. T., and like it very 
much. I take lessons on the piano, and so does my brother 
(Ned). My music teacher’s name is Miss S. 

Our sliding hill is not used as much this winter as other win- 
ters. I have a god many dolls, but I don’t play with them much. 
There are two that I play with most. They are a set (man and 
wife). I named the man Nelson, aud the lady Bessie. 

I had a very merry Christmas, and a happy New Year. too. I 
got aring, adozen handkerchiefs, a blue silk handkerchief, a little 
box with two bottles of perfume in it, and I got the husband to 
my Indy doll Christmas, too, and a little round organ box I guess 
you have seen one); you tura the handle and it makes some 
music. I bad a good many more things, too, for Christmas. but I 
cannot think of them all. I have been wishing for an organ box 
for a long while. 

I think I have written a long letter, so guoud-by. 

A very nice letter indeed. I went once on just such 
a sleigh-ride, only there were grown-up people instead 
of children in the sleigh. Tbe snow was very deep, the 
road was not ** broken,” and we had to go very slowly. 
Every little way the sleigh threatened to go over, and 
after a while it kept its threat, and spilled us all over into 
a deep drift. None of us were much hurt, but we did 
not get home till late in the night. 


Bxuook.rn, March 17, 
Dear Aunt Patienée: 


I fear I am too old to be amoung your nephews and nicéccs 
for I have passed out of my teens, but still thought I would 
write you, hoping you would print the letter, and. perhaps soine 
of the nieces would allow me to make their dolls’ outfits. _{ ain 
trying ig this way to earn a little money to pay for lessous iu 
painting, to fit me for an artist some day. 

Will not you lenda heiping hand? I inclose a list ot prices, and 
will send to any address any of the outfits mentioned, or, if pra- 
ferred, will cut and baste them only. I will also furnish the 
dolls, if desired, at wholesale rates,if they club together anu 
send me orders for two or three dolls, : 

My father is an old subscriber to your paper, and we all think 
very much of it. Sincerely, G. G. 

OctTFIts MaDE To OnpEn.—Size from 8 to25 inches. Ma- 
teriul furnished by me. One flannel wrapper, one satin reception 
dress, ope ball dress, one walking suit—tailor-made; price §&: 
and $3. 

UNDERWEAR.—TWO pairs of drawers, two flannel skirts, em 
broidered ; two white skirts, with flounce; price $1, 50 and ~. 
cents. 

MILLINERKY.—-Every style of hat or bonnet. Sets of four am! 
six from $1.50,75 and 50 cents a set. Singly,10 and 15 ceuiy. 
For 15 to 18 inches, price, each set, $2, $4, $6. For 20 to 25 inches, 
price, $4, $6, $10, $15. 


Will you please send your full address ? 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 
CHARITY'S REPORT. 
Previously acknowledged $706 67 
Total . $706 77 


PUZZLES. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 68 letters. 

My 1,,56, 58, 42, 41, 32, 18, 11, an ancient general. 

My 61, 65, 44, 10 is an army. 

. My 40, 63, 33, 19, 5 is an animal. 

My 3, 24, 12, 7, 14, 54, 16, 66, a poet. 

My 50, 9, 57, 30, 22, 15, 64, 52, 32, 39, 13, 51, 6 is a statesman. 

My 38, 59, 85, 32, 2, 67, 62, a naturalist. 

My 21, 22, 338, a cousteliation. 

My 33, 48, 68, 43, 17, 34, 46, 26, 55, a geometrical figure, 

My 36, 27. 47, 25, 49, 4, 12, 37, 29 is a fish. 

My 28, 58, 20 is sorrowtul. 

My 31, 23, 45, 60 is an animal. 

My whole is a quotation from the ** Merchaut of Venice.” 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1. If a sieve be devoured, what anima! will it turn into? 

2. Why is last week like a game of cards? 

3. Why is the letter P like a lady who has the headache f 
INITIAL EXCHANGE. 


1. Gladly; profit. 2. A wagon; a disagreable sensation. 2. 
To filter; a series. 4. Sound; to decrease. 5, A narrow pas- 
sage; a woman’s name. 6. To throw; swift. 7. Very lure 
part of a ship. c W. hh, 


PI. 
Hits romn I dens 
Ot ony, ym drifne 
Nad toun lal, 
Thob trage dan sllam, 
Na steare gritnege. 


M. J. 


<- —-— 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 20. 


Charade.-—Fare well. 
Diamond.— 


Numerical Enigma.—Olympiad. 

Progressive Enigma.—Scarlatina (scar, car, Carl, la, Latin, at, tin 
Tina, in, Ina. 

Mutilated Word,.—Charm, harm, arm, March. 
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@UNDAY EAFTERNOON. 
HYMN FOR EASTER-TIDE. 


OD, and Father of all spirits, 
Whose dread call young Joshua knew, 
Forty days in darkness waiting 
With thy servant good and true ; 
Thence to wage thy war descending, 
Own us, Lord, thy champions too. 


One thy light, the Temple filling, 
Holy, holy, holy Three: 

Meanest man and brightest angels 
Wait alike the word from Thee. 

Highest musings, lowest worship, 
Must their preparation be. 


Now Thou speakest—hear we trembling ; 
From the Glory comes a voice. 
“ Who accepts the Almighty’s mission ? 
Who will make Christ's work his choiee ? 
Who for us proclaim to sinners, 
Turn, believe, endure, rejoice ?’’ 


Here we are, Redeemer, send us! 
But because thy work is fire, 

And our lips, unclean and earthly, 
Breathe no breath of high desire, 

Send thy Seraph from thine altar, 
Veiled, but in his bright attire. 


Cause him, Lord, to fly full swiftly 
With the mystic coal in hand, 

Sin-consuming, soul-transforming, 
(Faith and Love will understand ;) 

Touch our lips, thou awful Mercy, 
With thine own keen, healing brand. 


Thou didst come that fire to kindle ; 
Fain would we thy torches prove, 

Far and wide thy beacons lighting 
With the undying spark of love. 

Only feed our flame, we pray thee, 
With thy breathings from above. 


Now to God, the soul’s Creator, 
To his word and wisdom sure, 
To his all-enlightening Spirit, 
Patron of the frail and poor, 
Three in One, be praise and glory, 
Now, and while the heavens endure. Amen. 
—Rev. J. KEBLE, M.A. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PAUL.’ 
By LyMan ABBOTT. 


“ gi my speech and my preaching were not in persuasive 
words of wisdom, but in demonstratien of the Spirit and of 
power."’—1 Cor. Il., 4. 

N the passage selected for our study this morning 

Paul presents the power of Christianity in contrast 
with the two instruments on which the world, and to a 
large extent the church, has been accustomed in all 
ages to rely—ceremonialism and philosophy. The first 
is illustrated in modern times by Romanism ; the second 
by Puritanism. 

By ceremonialism I mean the doctrine that there are 
certain rites or ceremonics which are inherently effica- 
cious ; that a virtue flows through them to the recipient ; 
that they have healing in them as docs the medicinal 
plant; or are the conduit through which healing flows 
from heaven, as it was supposed to come to him that 
first stepped into the pool of Bethesda after the angel 
had troubled the waters. Thus the average Romanist 
believes that the holy water and the sacred oil have a 
value imparted to them by the benediction of the 
Church ; that baptism is not only a means of grace, but 
a@ power for the saving of the baptized ; that the bread 
and wine miraculously converted become also means 
for miracy!ously converting chose that partake of them. 
I know that the more spiritual and mystic Roman 


- Catholic teachers declare, more or less explicitly, that 


the efficacy of these kindred rites depends on the faith 
of the receiver ; but this is by no means always or even 
perhaps generally the teaching of the Church, still less 
the belief of the faithful, Aguinst this notion of sacra- 
mental grace residing inherently in the rite or symbol 
Paul set the teaching of his whole life. This was 
Judaism—not in its original purity, but as it actually ex- 
isted in the first century ; and Paul repudiated it with 
many iterations and with much honest indignation. 
Writing to the Corinthian Christians—most of whom 
were converted pagans—he refers only to the one sym- 
bol which stood at the entrance of the Christian Church. 
“I thank God,” he says, ‘‘ that I baptized none of you 
but Crispus and Gaius. ... For Christ sent me not 
to baptize, but to preach the Gospel.” 

By Puritanism I mean the doctrine that there are cer- 
tain doctrines, or opinions, or notions about Ged and 
his government, which must be entertained in order to 
bring the soul into harmony with itself and into right 
relations with God ; that the individual and the world 
ave to be saved by correct views, proper notions, wise 


~ 3 International Sunday-School Lesson for April 20, 1884.—1 Cor. 
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philosophy—in a word, sound theology.' The word 
Puritanism is not altogether a happy onc to deacribe this 
doctrine or tendency. For, on theone hand, it is by no 
means confined to Puritanism, and, on the other, Puri- 
tanism has other and striking peculiarities. But in our own 
time it is most strongly marked in the Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches, descended from the Puritans, 
as ceremonialism is most strongly marked in the Roman 
Catholic Church and in those communions which are 
Romish in their tendencies and churacteristics. Its most 
striking historical illustration is afforded by the damna- 
tory clauses of the Athanasian Creed, which declares 
that unless a man believes the doctrines therein set forth 
he shall doubtless perish everlastingly. But it also un- 
derlies a great deal of modern preaching and philosoph- 
ical teaching, both in and out of the pulpit, which 
endeavors to set the world right by giving to it right no- 
tions, by teaching addressed to the intellect, not to the 
conscience or the heart. This idea, current to alarge ex- 
tent in our schools, seminaries, literature, and pulpits, 
Paul here repudiates with argument which we can best 
interpret by converting it into modern forms and repeat- 
ing it with modern illustrations. 

Where are the wise, the scribes, the disputers ? What 
have come of all their disputings? Hath not God 
proved their folly? What have become of the debates 
in the early church between homoi-ousian and homo- 
ousian ? what of the strifes between Arius and Athana- 
sius ? what of the battles between Luther and Zwing- 
lius ? what of the hot war of words between Arminian 
and Calvinist? what of the strife between Old School 
and New School? between Tylerism and Taylorism ? 
between Beecher and Finney ? Nay ! what good in our 
own time has come of battle between old theology and 
new theology ? between utilitarianism and necessity ? 
What have all these done to popularize education ? to 
purify the family and prevent divorce ? to destroy slav- 
ery ? to abate Mormonism ? to diminish drinking and 
the drink traffic? to counteract pagan socialism? In 
the midst of our wordy battles they look great to us; 
and we are loath to believe that the world will not be 
saved by the wisdom of our words; but al) the like bat- 
tles of the past have drifted into forgetfulness. It is not 
by Calvinism or Arminianism, by Episcopacy or Inde. 
pendency, by Arianism or Augustinianism, that the 
world has been redeemed ; but by something in them 
all, though in one system seen more clearly and in an- 
other darkened and obscured. 

This something is not a philosophy, a theology, a no- 
tion, an idea. Christianity is not a new system of doc- 
trine. Paul was not a new and rival philosopher. This 
something is a fact. Paul was a herald of that fact—the 
fact that the Son of God has come to earth ; has lived, 
loved, suffered, died; that in this he has set forth the 
true, eternal nature of God, who is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever—a God who ever lives, suffers, lays 
down his life for his children. This is the fact; the 
historic fact. It is not a plan of salvation; not a 
scheme ; not a philosophy ; not a theodicy justifying the 
ways of God to men ; it is just a fact, the one great central 
fact of human history, God in Christ Jesus reconciling 
the world to himself. How? No matter how. Study 
on that as much as you please ; but do not forget that it 
is not by a solution of the mystery the world will be 
saved. Itis by the fact. Not by your philosophy of 
the how, but by God himself, in Christ Jesus, living, 
loving, suffering, laying down his life, unti] the world 
takes it up and lives in Him. This God, God in Christ, 
emptied of his wisdom and not knowing the day or the 
hour when the Son of man shall come, is wiser than 
men ; this God, emptied of his strength and nailed to 
the cross, is stronger than men.* Do you want further 
evidence of this? Look at the Church—the instrument 
of divine power for the world’s redemption. Who con- 
stitute its richest material? Who constitute its strength 
and wisdom, its working force? They are not the wise 
und the migiity. Plain men, humble women, who 
know nothing about homoi-ousian and homo-ousian, 
about Arianism or Augustinianism; who cannot tell 
you what are the five points of Calvinism; who cannot 
define atonement nor defend Trinity ; who are neither 
Old School nor New School, High Church nor Low 
Church; who are equally innocent of old theology and 
new theology ; who have no clear-cut theory of inspira- 
tion, but who love their Bibles; no explanation of spe. 
clal providences, but who love to pray ; no psychology 


1This is exactly what Paul repudiates; theology, theos logos 
words about God, corresponds almost verbally to Paul’s sophia, 
logou, wisdom of words. 

2 1 Cor. 1, 2%, is not, Ithink, as interpreted by Alford: ‘* That 
act of God which men tnink fooli<h is wiser than men: that act 
of God which men think weak is stronger than men.” It is 
capable of a deeper meaning. He who emptied himself, and 
made himself of no reputation, and took on him the form of a serv- 
ant, and became in his weakness subject unto death, is, because 
of the divinity in. htm shining through all this not merely appar- 
ent but real ignorance and weakness, setronger than the strongest 
and wiser than the wisest. As Samson bound, tn reality and 
merely in appearance, with withes, was stronger than the 
strongest Philistines, so Christ bound by the chains of the fiesh 
and an earthly condition was stronger than the strongest_and 
greatest of men. 


of Christ, but who worship at his feet; no view of the 
proper reconciliation of divine decrees and free-will, 

but who trust in God in time of danger and difficulty, 
and answer promptly and vigorously when he calls 
them to duty. If the *‘ ologies” save men, how is it 
that good men and true, saints of God, blessed and bless- 
ing, are found in all schools, the Calvinistic and the 
Arminian, the Episcopal and the Quaker, the Orthodox 
and the Unitarian, the Protestant and the Roman Cuatho. 
lic? Who will deny sainthood to Toplady because he 
was a Calvinist, or to Charles Wesley because he was 
an Arminian, or to Leighton because he was an Episco- 
palian, or to Channing because he was a Unitarian, or 
to Fénélon because he was a Roman Catholic ? For all 
held alike, in all their theories and theologies, to the one 
central fact of a living, loving, suffering, dying Christ. 
It isin this faith, not in this knowledge, that the wisdom 
and power and glory of the Church of Christ lies. 

But this faith rests not merely on a historic fact ; it 
rests also on a personal, living experionce. It holds fast 
not merely to a Christ that lived and suffered and died, 
but to one that ever lives in the heart of the faithful, and 
suffers in his sin. Life is in him; flows from him; 
abounds through him ; life that comes from God, the 
God that was manifested and ever is manifested in Christ 
Jesus. The scul is born of God ; it lives in Christ Jesus ; 
it is united to him by a living sympathy, as the branch 
to the vine, as the sheep to the shepherd, as the wife to 
the husband, as the child to the parent. ‘I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me.” He in me, and I in him. 
And when he is in me, and I in him, he is made to me 
wisdom. I rise above the smoke and turmoil of life into 
a clearer atmosphere. Not because philosophy has 
justified the ways of God to men, and I comprehend his 
methods, but because I live in his iove, I know that all 
things work together for good to them that love God. 
And he is made unto me righteousness ; by his own out- 
poured sympathy he awakens mine, and brings me into 
right relations with himself, and begins iv me the life 
that will at last rearrange all my deranged nature and 
bring me to myself because it brings me to him. And 
he is made unto me consecration. When he is thus mine 
I am made his ; and when he says, Follow me, I answer 
in reverence and love, Thy feet will I follow ; and I love 
him because he first loved me. And he is made unto 
me redemption ,? taking away from me the burden of 
past sin, and al] its remorse, and all the fear of the 
future, and all the dreadful separation from God, which 
it involves, and gradually, day by day, lifting the sin 
itself from me, and lifting me above the sin, and carrying 
me on from grace to glory, until at the last he shall 
present me faultless before his throne. 

This is not done by rites or ceremonies, as baptism ; 
nor by right doctrines or notions ; but by a living Christ 
revealed to and dwelling in the heart that welcomes and 
receives him. 


THE WONDER. 


NE day in spring the youth Solomon was sitting 
under the palm-trees in the gardens of his father 
the king, and he looked to the earth in profound medi- 
tation. Then came to him Nathan, his tutor, saying : 
‘* Why musest thou so earnestly under the palm-trees ?” 
The yuuth lifted up his head, and answered : ‘‘ Nathan, 

I would see a wonder.” 

The prophet smiled, and answered : 
had I also in the days of my youth ” 

‘“‘ And was it fulfilled ?” asked the king’s son, hastily. 

‘‘A man of God,” continued Nathan, ‘‘came to me, 
having a pomegranate-seed in his hand. ‘ Behold,’ said 
he, ‘what will come from this seed.’ Then with his 
finger he made a hole in the earth, planted the seed, and 
covered it. When he withdrew his hand, the clods 
parted one from another, and I saw two small leaves 
coming forth. But scarcely had I beheld them, when 
they joined together and became a round stem wrapped 
in bark, and the stem increased before my eyes, and 
grew higher and thicker. 

‘Then the man of God said to me: ‘Give heed!’ 
And as I looked, I saw seven branches spread forth from 
the stem like the seven arms of the candlestick on the 
altar. 

‘‘I marveled,; but the man of God motioned me to 
keep silence and give heed. ‘Behold,’ said he, ‘new 
creations will begin.’ 

‘* Then he took water in the hollow of his hand from 
the rivulet by the wayside, and sprinkled the branches 
three times, and, lo ! now the branches were covered with 
green leaves, so that a cool shade surrounded us, and 
sweet odors. ‘F.om whence,’ cried I, ‘come this 
perfume and this reviving shade ?’ | 

‘* * Dost thou not see,’ said the man of God, ‘the crimson 
flower bursting from one the green leaves, and hanging 
in clusters ?’ 


‘‘The same wish 


1 This is the meaning of the word agiasmoe, rendered sanctifica- 
tion ; not perfection, but entire and plete c ation to God 
and so to holy uses. 

*In whom we have redemption, even the forgiveness, 4. ¢., the 
cleansing from sin, as in Job i.,9: He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 
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“T was about to speak, but a gentle breeze moved the 


leaves, scattering the flowers around us, like as when | 


snow descendeth from the clouds. Scarcely had the 
falling flowers reached the ground, when I saw the 
yuddy pomegranates hanging between the leaves like 
the almonds on Aaron’s rod. 

‘¢Then the man of God left me, lost in amazement.” 

Nathan was silent, and Solomon asked hastily: 
‘‘Where is he? What is the name of the man of God ? 
Is he yet alive ?” 

Then Nathan replied : 
to thee of a vision.” 

When Solomon heard these words he was grieved in 
his heart, and said: ‘‘How canst thou deceive me 
thus ?” 

But Nathan replied: ‘‘I have not deceived thee, off- 
spring of Jesse. Behold, in the garden of thy father 
thou mayst see in reality what I told thee. Does not 
the same happen to the pomegranate trees and all other 
trees ?” 

‘‘Yes,” said Solomon, ‘‘ but imperceptibly, and 
throughout a Icng time.” 3 

Then Nathan answered: ‘‘Is it less by divine in- 
_ fluence because it cometh to pass in silence and unheed- 
ed? Itseemeth to me all the more divine. Learn to 
know Nature and her workings ; then wilt thou gladly 
believe in a higher power, and long no more for a won- 
der performed by the hand of man.” ! 

The kingly youth stood for a while in thought, and 
held his peace. Then he turned to the prophet, and 
said: ‘‘I thought upon the wonder whereof the book 
of the law beareth witness—the budding and blooming 
almond-staff of Aaron. Behold, it was of such a won- 
der that I spoke. It was a dry stick, like unto the 
staves of the other tribes of Israel ; and yet it bloomed 
and budded ina single night, and bore almonds in the 
tabernacle. 

‘‘ Doth it still bloom ?” asked Solomon. And Nathan 
answered and said: ‘‘Of « truth, in the priesthood of 
Aaron and his tribe, and in due season, it will bloom and 
bud yet more beauteously. For is it not an immortal 
and a heavenly thing, ordained of Jehovah—a token of 
his mercy and of his covenant, whereunto the almond- 
staff bore witness ?” 

‘‘I understand thy saying, man of God,” said the 
youth, blushing. ‘‘If the heavenly, the immortal, is to 
be manifested, then—then the dead almond-branch, 
though it have neither root nor sap, must bloom as in 
‘the days of spring.” 

‘‘And I too understand thee, Jedidia,” answered 
Nathan; and he smiled kindly on the king’s son, and 


grasped his hand. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S RISEN LIFE.’ 


By THE LATE EpwarD BouveEriE Pussy, D.D. 


“If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are 
above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God.’’—Col., fil. 1. 
T is the ‘‘ festival of newness of life which he im- 
parted.” For the Apostic when he bids us ‘‘ seek 
those things that be above,” calls us not so to do on the 
ground of any strength which we have of our own (this 
he knew to be weakness), but through that which God 
imparted. He trusts not to any feelings or longings of 
ourown. They bid us not, ‘since ye celebrate those 
great mercies vouchsafed to you in the Resurrection, 
seek the things which be above.” They bid us not 
alone to ‘‘ raise ourselves in thought whither our Sav- 
four is gone, and to scek our treasure there.” They ap- 
peal not to any motives or power or will merely of our 
own ; ‘‘Christ bath died fur your sins, thererore die ye 
for sin ;” ‘“‘Cbrist hath risen and burst the tomb, therefore 
do ye rise.” St. Paul goes on deeper. He says not, ‘if 
ye hare risen,” as if it were an act of our own; but he 
says, ‘Since ye were co-raised with Christ:” un act 
done for us and in us. He speaks not only of our Lord’s 
having risen for us, but of our having been made par- 
takers of that resurrection, of our having been co-raised 
with Christ. And when was that? When but when 
we were made members of him who rose again for us? 
Then all of his was pledged to us as ours. Then, when 
we were baptized in his name, in the name of the holy 
Trinity, little as we know of the gift, we were translated 
from our birth in Adam to our birth in him, from death 
to life, from being under the curse to blessings unspeak- 
able in him from slavery to freedom, from darkness to 
his marvelous light, from the power of Satan unto God. 
Then were we made partakers of Christ’s death, and 
having been made partakers of his death, we were made 
partakeis of his resurrection. For so St. Paul teaches 
us in other places, as to the Romans; ‘‘ Know ye not 
that all of us, as many as have been baptized into Christ 
Jesus, were baptized into his death ? We were buried 
then with him through baptism into death, that like as 
Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of 
the father, so we also should walk in newness of life.” 
Then had we, in earnest, given to us ‘‘that thing which 
by nature we could not have.” We hadit given to us 


1 From “‘ Sermons forthe Church Seasons,”’ (New York : James 


‘Son of David, I have spoken 


| 


in the bud, as it were, to open in the flower, and here- 
after to bear fruit. Then was the old man slain in us, 
by partaking of our blessed Lord’s death ; then were we 
made partakers of his resurrection, being made members 
of our risen Lord ; then was the virtue which is inherent 
in our Lord, our Head, transfused into us, the members 
of his body ; then were we made partakers of his might. 
who had taken upon him our weakness, that we might 
be partakers of his glory, who had stooped to take upon 
him ourshame. Thenceforth all of his was made ours. 
For it was our nature which was nailed to the cross; 
ours which, as yesterday, lay lifelessin the grave ; ours 
which, as to-day, rose from the dead ; ours which, hav- 
ing risen, was placed above the highest heaven at the 
right hand of the glory of the Father. Whence he sheds 
down on those whom he makes members of himself 
that Spirit whereof he was, as man, born, that they, 
through it, might be re-born, might be made members 
of his kingdom, heirs of his glory ; here, with him, to 
suffer and obey, and to reign with him forever. Then 
‘‘gave he us power to become the sons of God,” ‘“‘ and 
if sons, then heirs; heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ : if so be that we suffer with him, that we may 
also be co-glorified.” ; 

This is the force of the word, ‘‘ since ye toere co-raised 
with Christ.” We were co-raised through a union with 
Christ imparting the virtue of his resurrection, through 
anew life which he hath given. And to what end ? 
The Apostle says, that having shared the resurrection, we 
should share the life of our risen Lord; that having re- 
ceived power, we should use it ; that we should walk in the 
newness of life to which he raised us from our decay and 
death, remaining ever conformed to his life, of whose life 
we have been made partakers; seeking evermore the 
things above, where Christ, our risen Lord, sitteth at the 
right hand of God. We have been made members of him 
whoisabove. Our life is not here, since he who is our life 
is not here, but atove. Our lifeis not here, since that 
which is sven, our life in the flesh, is not our life: our 
life in the flesh were death, rather than life. Our life is 
above, the Apostle goes on to say, ‘‘ hidden” with him 
who is our life, ‘‘ with Christ in God,” and to be revealed 
in glory at his coming. ‘‘ When Christ who is our life 
shall appear, then shall ye also appear with him in glory.” 
Then shall the saints of God appear and shine forth. 
Now they are hidden, hidden from the world, hidden 
from themselves ; their hidden life is formed in them 
day by day; it grows, they know not how or how 
much, through obedience to God's holy guiding, by 
simple performance of duty, simple acts of self-denial. 

But to what doth the Apostle call us, when he bids us, 
‘‘ since we have been raised with Christ,” to ‘‘seek the 
things which are above”? Wherein do they censist ? 
How may we know whether we are thus living the life 
of those raised with Christ ? How may we cherish it ? 
The Aposile goes on to tell us. It is by putting aside the 
things which are from the earth, earthy, tending to the 
earth, binding us to it, and seeking those things which are 
from above, heavenly graces, the good gifts which come 
down from him, and which tend again upward to him who 
is above. Itis by cherishing our love for him, and of 
our brethren in him, and weaning us from the love of 
all but him. ‘‘ Mortify therefore your members which 
are upon the earth ;” not grosser sin only, but ‘‘all un- 
cleanness, all passionate affections, evil desires, ull covet- 
ouspess, anger, wrath, malace, bad words, lying.” Put 
off all these, and, on the other hand, ‘‘ put on tender 
mercy, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long. 
suffering, forbearance, forgiveness, as Christ forgave 
you ; charity, the peace of God, thankfulness.” Plain 
and simple duties, these, for which we need not go far, 
but which are made nigh to us, which meet us in our 
every-day path. They are duties which belong to us 
alike, whatever our outward lot be, whether rich or 
poor, honored or dispised, amid outward joys or sorrows, 
whether things in this world go what the world thinks 
well or what it deems ill. Foras our life is hidden in 
Christ, so bave weall an outward and inward, a hidden 
life. Outwardly we seem busied for the most part about 
common things, eating our bread in the sweat of our 
brow, with mean employments, trivial duties, worthless 
tasks. Inwardly we ure, or ought to be, studying how 
in all how to please Gud, walking in his sight, doing 
them in his presence, seeking to know how he would 
have them done. For so does the Scripture describe the 
highest, most faithful performance of duty. ‘‘ Enoch 
walked with God, and he was not, for God took him ;” 
‘‘for,” the Apostle adds, ‘‘ he had this testimony, that 
he pleased God.” Even so, amid trivial things, we may 
be, nay, men are, in every station of life, pleasing God, 
that is, leading angels’ lives, in that they are doing his 
will on earth, as the angels in heaven ; they are ‘‘ servants 
of his, doing his pleasure.” 

And as in doing, so also insuffering. Suffer, through 
God's merciful discipline, who leaves us not to the way- 
wardness of our own hearts—suffer we all must. But 
to those who are seeking the things of earth, suffering 
is a mere evil; by those who would seek the things 
above, it is often felt as the choicest gift their merciful 
Father’s healing hand can give. For the end of our life 


is to learn to love our Creator alone, not for his gifts, but 
for himself, as he himself will be the object of the love 
of those whom his mercy fits to love him with an eternal 
love. His creatures we should love only as they are 
his, in him, for him. But the love of things on the earth 
creeps over us; we love them for that which is earthly, 
also; we make idols of them, we give them the love 
which we owe to God only, even while we persuade 
ourselves that we love Gud inthem. And so in his 
mercy he withdraws them, that we may know ourselves, 
and having earthly joys withdrawn, may learn to stay 
ourselves upon him. They are withdrawn from our 
sight that we may learn the less to value these things of 
sight, and love the things out of sight above with God, 
who is unseen. Faith sees, then, not as the world sees. 
They are not the happy with whom all! things go well, 
who ‘‘ have their portion in this life, who have in this 
world their good things,” whoare ‘‘ made rich, and the 
glory of whose house is increased ;” who count them- 
selves happy in this world, ‘‘ and leave the rest of their 
substance unto their babes.” ‘‘ Blessed is the man,” 
Scripture saith, ‘‘ whom thou chastenest, O Lord, and 
teachest him out of thy law, that thou mayest give him 
rest from the days of adversity.” Yea, ‘“‘ happy,” 
Scripture saith again, ‘‘isthe man whom God correct 
eth.” This is the only test of good or ill—whether it 
tend to fix our thoughts on this life, or to take us off 
from this life, and fix them upoa God. 

As yet we are ‘‘saved in hope” only; but on God’s 
part all stands sure. Our first resurrection which he has 
given us, in making us partakers of the resurrection of 
his Son, is the pledge of that yet to come, if we be but 
in earnest. Look we then, while this our Euster Day 
lasts, to what glories we are called, what hopes are 
set before us, what it is to love God forever, what it 
ig to be loved by him, to lay aside this sinful, frail 
flesh, and to be ‘‘ made like unto his glorious body, 
according to that mighty working whereby he is able 
to subdue all things to himself,” to sin no more, but 
love bim with a whole heart. _ So, bearing cheerfully 
the healthful crosses which he graciously bestows upon 
us, laying aside the weight of our besetting sins which 
clog us ; parting with earth that we may gain him—may 
we, by the virtue and merits of his cross and passion, 


be brought to the glories of his resurrection, the Easter — 


Day of eternity, when he, who as on this day roseagain 
to raise us in himself, shall come aguin to finish his good- 
ness to us, and to receive to himself those that are his; 
that where he is, there they may be also. Then ye shall 
find all your losses gains; all your sorrows joys; all 
your self-denials heavenly treasures; all your crosses 
gems in the jewelry of that heavenly crown which he 
will bestow, not for our worthiness, but according to his 
own superabundant mercy, whereby he pardons our un- 
worthiness, who died und was buried, and rose again 
for us, Jesus Christ our only Saviour, whois at the right 
hand of the Father, one God in the unity of the Holy 
Ghost, blessed for evermore. Amen. 


A STATEMENT OF BELIEF. 


HE following statement of belief was read by the 
Rev. George A. Gurdon before the council con- 
vened in the Oid South Church, Boston, on Wednesday 
afternoon of Jast week, to assist in his installation as 
pastor of that historic church : 


In the Book of Genesis we are told that when the Lord 
God had formed every beast of the field and every fowl 
of the air he brought them before Adam to-see what he 
would call them, and whatsoever Adam called every living 
creature, that was the name.thereof. lf the Lord God had 
brought these same fowls of the air and beasts of the fleld 
before some of Adam’s children, Seth, Enoch, or Methusalab, 
for example, they might have named these living creatures 
differently, and because of this ver!al difference hasty men 
might have concluded that Adam and his children must be 
contemplating different orders of creation. Nevertheless, a 
glance at the living creatures which Adam named and at 
those which his sons named would have revealed the su- 
premely important fact that in both cases the living creat- 
ures were the same. Both alike beheld with wonder and ad- 
miration the same fowls of the air, the same beasts of the 
field, and so were in essential agreement. 


Every earnest Christian thinker looks into the living facts. 


of God’s revelation for himself. He cannot rest until bis 
own eyes have seen the relations which God sustains to men 
and which men sustain to God. Go's dealings with men 
from the beginning, God manifest in Christ, the two great 
laws of the spiritual life—the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus and the awful law of sin and death—are living things 
upon which his own eyes must rest. Perbaps be will name 
some of them for himself, rejecting the old names. But be- 
cause he does this in any case, or in all cases, it must not 
be inferred that he is not beholding with! .ove and awe and 
praise the same living things which all other Christian 
thinkers behold. 

I believe in the existence of oneliving and true God. His 
name in the Scriptures is Father, Sou, and Holy Spirit. I 
believe in his existence because my reason demands a suffi- 
cient ground for all that appears within me, about me, be- 
neath me, and above me; an original fountain from which 
this divine fullness comes, a power able to bring into being, 
and to maintain in being, all forms of dependent existence. 
To me nothing could be more irresistible than this cry of 
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Treason, that for everything that has appeared, or does ap- 
pear, or will appear in this universe there must be a suffi- 
cient ground. I believe that this ground of all things is in- 
telligent, because, to my mind, nothing else can account for 
the sublime order and wonderful adaptation of means to 
ends everywhere visible in the universe. 

I believe that this ground is a moral ground for another 
aspect ofthe same reason. In the experience of the indivi- 


_ dual, in the experience of society, and in the records of 


istory there is revealed a moral order which the individual 
rerceives, which society perceives, but which neither the 
individual nor society makes. To me this moral order is 
at once a Witness of the existence and of the moral intelli- 
gence of God. 

Ido not think that the phrase “‘ consciousness of God ”’ 
adds anything to these arguments. It simply states them in 
another way. When a thoughtful man tells me that he has 
a ‘‘ consciousness of God,’’ I understand him to mean that 
his intellect and heart are at rest in a conclusion to which 
he hus been led and in which he is maintained by the 
necessity of a sufficient ground for all dependent existence, 
by the marks of creative intelligence in matter and in mind, 
and by the moral order of the world. So, too, with the idea 
of God. When analyzed it means the capacity which is 
native to the mind for forming the conception of God. This 
capacity is elicited and filled out into an actuai conception 
by finding in experience evidence which forces one to 
believe in a first cause, and that the first cause must be in- 
telligent and moral. 

However, there are in the generalideas of God certain 
purely a priorf elements, such as infinity, eternity, and 
absolute prefection, which seek, but seek in vain, for com- 
plete verification in experience, and which point with great 
impressiveness to One who is in experience and who trans- 
cends it,to a Being whois all-powerful, all-wise, and abso- 
lutely good. This is the God in whom I believe. 

Another impressive evidence of the truth of my faith 
in God I may state thus: Begin with the assumption that 
there is a God. Build individual, domestic, social, and 
national life’on this principal. Individual, domestic, social, 
and national life thus attain to the highest possible develop- 
ment in peace, power, and splendor. Herein is found a 


- verification, a justification of the spiritual assumption from 


which we set out. That must be true which makes us true. 

I believe that God has given to men a special revelation 
of his will. This revelation is made through the history of 
the chosen people, culminating in the person and life of 
Jesus Christ. 

Underneath the spiritual life of the whole world, in expla- 
nation of it, I would place these words of John: ‘In the 
beginning was the word, and the word was with God, and 
the word was God. All things were made by him, and 
without him was not anything made that has been made. 
In him was life; and the life was the light of men.’’ 

But God’s treatment of the Jewish people was special and 
peculiar, and from one of this race the word became flesh 
and dwelt among us and unveiled his own and his Father’s 
eternal glory. 

I would use the word revelation in two senses: First, in 
reference to the discovered will of God, wherever or by 
whomsover made ; second, in reference to that special and 
practically complete unveiling of the Divine Mind which we 
have in the Bible. 

By inspiration, I mean the fitness which God has given to 
the men whom he has called to the special work of appre- 
hending and expressing his will. 

The revelation contained in the Bible is the unveiling of 
God’s will which I find in it ; inspiration is the means which 
he employed for that purpose—the state of mind in the hu- 
man agent necessary for the apprehension and expression 
of that will. Thus the will of God is the objective truth. 
This truth is progressively discovered through a great num- 
ber of men, in different periods, who were enabled to appre- 
hend and express it, each apprehending and expressing a 
part, all the parts going to constitute the whole, the whole 
being summed up and set forth in the life of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

This, then, is the order of my thought upon this great 
toyic: First, I believe in God; second, I find God revealing 
his self in the human life of which the Old and New Testa- 
ments give us a record ; finally, I believe that God has quali- 
fie l, that is, inspired, the men who were the channel of this 
coinmunication. 

1 believe that in Jesus Christ we have the incarnation of 
the eternal Son of God. I accept him as God manifest in 
flesh, as God’s unspeakable gift tomen. In him God ap- 
peis reconciling the world to himself. I do not pretend 
even to an adequate, much less to a complete, apprehension 
of the work of Christ in reconciliation. I believe init. I am 
a student of it. I hold it to be intelligible. In respect to it 
I anticipate, as among my chief delights, greater clearness 
an.l extent of vision. I earnestly believe that prolonged 
an:l independent study of the Word of God, much personal 
experience of Christ’s power upon the human heart, wide 
and intimate acquaintance with the forms which the Chris- 
tian life assumes in other men, are absolutely essential to 
right ideas"upon a subject so vast, so profound, so purely 
spiritual. To the question, What is the purpose and end of 
the incarnation, life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ ? 
I answer that the purpose is the manifestation of the love of 
God, and that the end is the spiritual emancipation of the 
huinan race. 

To the further question, How does Christ become the 
reconciler of men to God? I reply, By the truth which he 
reveals and by his method of revelation. 

First—There is a revelation of the true character of God. 
Go@ is love. God is light, and in him is no darkness at all. 
He is our Father in heaven. He is faithful and righteous 
to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from all unright- 
eou mess. He is a righteous being. His righteousness is 
dec'ared in Christ. In Christ that righteousness is seen to 


be propitious to penitent sinners. This truth is arrayed 
against all false and inadequate ideas of God which prevail 
among men. It makes war upon them. It scatters, con- 
founds, and consumes them. This is one mighty element in 
reconciliation, a true conception of the righteous God. 

Second—There is in Christ a revelation of the essential 
relation of sonship between God and a human being, and of 
what God may become to a human being in the evolution of 
his life. Christ reveals the fact that we have our being in 
God, that we can live in the recognition of this fact, and so 
become conscious of his power working in us that which is 
well pleasing in his sight. This truth is set in antagonism 
to all practical atheism, to all merely human, to all godless, 
ideas and modes of living current in the world. 

Third—There is, therefore, a revelation of the only life 
worthy of a human being, the life of trust in the unseen 
God. This truth concerning the only life worthy of man 
deepens and interprets the consciousness of sin, awakens 
the desire of freedom, discovers and condemns all those 
ideas of life which lead men into spiritual bondage. These 
are truths in the atonement in regard to which I am clear 
and certain. 

But I would never separate the truths themselves from 
the method by which they are revealed through the whole 
personal history of the Incarnate Son of God, through his 
humble nativity, through his perfect obedience to his Father, 
through his doing and his suffering, through weariness and 
weakness, through his agony and bloody sweat, through his 
cross and passion, through his whole life, and through his 
death and resurrection. What the nature of God is, what he is 
essentiaily and can become practically to men, what kind of 
lives human beings ought to live, are truths which appear 
as living realities in Jesus Christ. They are wrought out of 
his personal experience. Through a person, through a char- 
acter, through a life—a life in which there is untold sorrew, 
in which there is a death and a resurrection—these truths 
about God and about man come forth and enter the mind 
and heart of the world. Thus they acquire their clearness 
and force, their divine beauty and splendor. Thus they 
gain their power over men. In and through Christ they 
become the power of God unto salvation to every one who 
believeth. 

The truth in reference to the nature and condition of man 
which is presupposed in the mission and work of Christ, I 
recognize and hold. I believe that all men are sinners. 
They are in bondage. They need a Deliverer. 

In the deliverance of men from their moral bondage the 
agency of the Holy Spirit is a necessity. I hold that with- 
out him no one can enter and no one can abide in the spirit- 
ual life. 

On the dark and difficult topic of retribution a few things 
are clear to me. These I will state as plainly and as frankly 
asIcan. They relate to the nature of retribution, to the 
duration of it, to a possible crisis in sinful experience, and 
to my own mental attitude with reference to the whole sub- 
ject. 

First— What is the nature of the divine retributions The 
nature of sin makes this evident. Sin consists in wrong 
spiritual relations. It is a denial of the claims of God and 
of man upon the individual spirit. It is practical atheism 
and inhumanity. It is moral disorder. It is a bad spiritual 
state, and the consciousness which accompanies that state is 
its punishment. Sin and punishment are linked together as 
cause and effect. The cause is a moral cause, the effect is 
a moral effect. The retributions of God are therefore moral 
retributions. The words eternal life and eternal punish- 
ment, | am fully persuaded, refer primarily to a certain 
kind, to a certain quality of being. 

But the question of duration cannot be suppressed. There- 
fore, the next point to be met is whether eternal punish- 
ment is also endless. I answer without reservation that it 
may beso. A soul may sin forever, and so be in a state 
of moral death forever. This I maintain asa clear possi- 
bility. It is a possibility to which all sinners are liable. 
They become more and more liable toit the longer they per- 
sist in wrong-doing. I assert, then, the possibility of ever- 
lasting punishment as a consequence of the possibility of 
everlasting sin. Whether there will be, as a matter of fact, 
any who will sin forever, whether the possibility will be con- 
verted into a reality, is a question which I have no means of 
deciding. The one I can answer, the other I can not. 

I hold the same view in reference to the possibility of a 
crisis in the sinner’s experience. If there is such a thing as 
the possible possession of an assured Christian character, 
the attainment of a fixed position in the divine righteous- 
ness, it is clear to me that there must be also a limit in the 
sinner’s experience beyond which he will remain steadfast 
in sin. This would be my conception of the final judgment. 
Moral life and moral death declare themselves in their final 
form. The processes of moral life and moral death are thus 
summed up and set forth. 

To the question whether this world is the only place where 
human beings can leave unrighteousnessfor righteousness, 
the fellowship of devils for the fellowship of God and his 
Son, I can give no answer whatever. I do not know 
enough about the world to come to decide whether those 
who are impenitent at death remain so forever, or ultimately, 
through the discipline of woe, become partakers of Christ’s 
life. I will say, however, that where men have steadfastly 
resisted light here we have no reason to believe that they 
will not resist there; that in view of our ignorance, all men 


should be led to to feel that the question of eternal life and 


eternal death, in point of duration no less than quality of 
being, may be forever settled by the choice of the present 
hour. 

To the further question as to what influence the fact of 
physical death may have upon the destiny of the sinful soul, 
I return no answer. It may have much. It may have none 
at all. 7 

As my mental attitude in reference to the whole questio 
I would say that I intend to assert the laws of , | 


as found in the Bible andin human experience. I would 
hold forth eternal life as an infinite and unutterable good, as 
@ good that is in peril every hour throughout mortal exist. 
ence, as a good that may be lost finally and forever, whose 
loss is spiritual perdition, confirmed practical atheism and 
inhumanity. Further, I’shall earnestly endeavor to keep my 
mind free from opinions where I think the facts of Scripture 
and of life warrant none. 

In reference to many aspects of this and other questions 
touching the divine administration of the world, I believe 
thatthe mental habit of suspense is rational, healthy, fru it- 
ful of much peace, and an indispensable safeguard against 
the waste of intellectual and spiritual power. 

Finally, 1 profess myself an inquirer, a student of the 
things of God and the lifeof man. Christ and his Scriptures 
are my supreme authority and guide. I count not myself 
to have apprehended the divine meaning of life. Itisa 
vast continent on whose shores! stand. I feel the power 
of its sublime attractions upon my spirit. I would press on 
into it eagerly, gladly, solemnly, and reverently with those 
whom Got may give me as my spiritual companions, my 
fellow-travelers and fellow-explorers among the unsearcha- 
ble riches of Christ. GEORGE A. Gorpon. 

Boston, April 2, 1884. 


TURKISH REFORMS. 


FEW weeks ago a caravan en route from Malatia to 

Arabkir, with thirty-two men in it, was robbed of some 
five hundred dollars in money, besides other property, by a 
noted brigand with a single companion. This man’s name 
is Husein, or ‘‘ Huso,”’ as he is called. Heis a desperate fel- 
low, as I have had occasion to know. In 1881 I gave to The 
Christian Union some account of an adventure with him 
and his brother, when I was on my way to Constantinople, 
when they robbed me, but afterward returned my money 
and all my effects except forty cents, which I very cheerfully 
relinquished tothem. Shortly after that adventure with me, 
in an attempt to arrest them, the brother was shot and 
kilied ; Huso was wcunded, seized, taken to Malatia, tried, 
condemned, and sentenced to several years’ imprisonment ; 
but, according to his custom, he has escaped from prison, 
stolen a fine horse, and commenced another career of high- 
way violence. It seems strange that so large a caravan 
could be robbed by two inen ; but this is more than equaled 
by the ‘‘ cow-boys’’ and train thieves at the Southwest 
who plunder villages and railway trains. Huso rode to the 
head of the caravan, and by threats compelled each man to 
pass over his money to his companion, who was on foot, 
and one by one sent them on their way. 

The matter of the protection of life and property from 
violence is one of the points involved in the ‘‘reforms ’”’ 
which have been so long talked of ; but this is a reformation 
which needs to be applied to many a country which boasts 
of a higher civilization than Turkey. There are other points 
where reformation is even more important than this—wher=: 
it seems to be vital to the very life of the country. Increased 
attention is now given to the administration of justice, but 
judicial corruption has proceeded so far that improvement 
will be very difficult and very slow. As to granting equa} 
rights to all classes of the population, the tendency is now 
in the wrong direction, as I pointed out in a communication 
three or four weeks ago. The chief effort is made in the 
department of finance. It is now several] years since the 
Government has contracted a foreign loan, and, so far forth, 
this is an important matter, considering its enormous debt . 
but, on the other hand, it is a policy which threatens to be 
fatal. 

A budget is occasionally prepared, but it is far from ac- 
curate. A German financier, Wettendorf Bey, is connected 
with the Treasury Department, and heis struggling hard to 
remedy the evils of the present financial system, and to 
bring the revenue and the expenditures somewhere near to- 
gether ; but every year shows a large deficit. While the 
country has become extremely poor, and the revenue is con- 
sequently small, the expenses of the Government are un- 
necessarily large. While there is a large class of officials 
who work hard on small pay, there is another class of men 
for whom the Government feels bound to provide, who re- 
ceive large salaries and do very little work. Then, too, 
there is a great amount of dishonesty. The Treasury has a 
great many leaks which cannot be closed. The loss of ter- 
ritory has occasioned a corresponding loss of revenue. In 
stead of supplying the deficiency by inviting foreign capital, 
by leasing or selling some of its rich mines, by promoting 
enterprise, by securing the cultivation of vast tracts of 
waste land, and ameliorating the condition of the tax-paying 
population, it seeks to remedy the evil by increasing the 
burdens of those who are already crushed, If the goose 
that lays the golden egg has not been killed outright, itis . 
gradually starving to death. 

The annual tax upon land is three-fifths of one per cent. 
of its value, and in addition to this ten per cent. of all the 
products of the soil goes to the Government. The tax upon 
common houses is two-fifths per cent., or twice that sum if 
the house is worth more than eight hundred dollars. Real 
estate also pays a good tax when it is transferred, as do 
horses, cows, etc. Sheep and goats pay an annual tax of 
twelve cents each. As only Mohammedans are admitted 
intothearmy, all non-Moslem males, from the infant of days 
to the man of one hundred years, pay a yearly military ex- 
emption tax of $1.20 each, which is the equivalent of seven 
days’ wages for a common laborer. There is alsoan income 
tax of three per cent., and to the most of these taxes is 
added ten per cent. to cover the expense of collection. 

In the act of collecting the taxes much oppression is prac- 
ticed. Soldiers are quartered upon the villages a good 
share of the time to aid the tax-gatherers, and they and 
their horses are fed without any recompense. Sometimes 

they are bribed to leave, but they soon return, often to treat 
the people most harshly. In the measuring of grain great 
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injustice is often practiced, while in cotton, opium, and 
some other things which do not pay in kind, but upon which 
the collector places a value in money, the injustice is much 
greater. Unless he is bribed he generally makes excessive 
appraisals. I have frequently known the whole crop to be 
taken to pay the estimated tithe. There lies before me the 
last number of the newspaper recently established here, 
the organ of the local government, which contains the 
list of the thirty-three tithe gatherers of this district for the 
last year. They are divided into four classes. The first are 
those whose returns are more than thirty per cent. above 
those of the previous year. One of these men shows a gain 
of fifty-two and a half per cent.! This class is pronounced 
to be *‘ worthy of high praise.’’ The second class show a 
net gain of twenty to thirty per cent. These are said to be 
“worthy of praise, but not so high as the first class.’’ The 
third have a gain of ten to twenty per cent., and this is very 
slightly commended ; while the fourth, whose returns are 
less than ten per cent., are told,that their case will be investi- 
gated. A man whose receipts, even in a year of poor crops, 
fall behind those of the previous year finds it very difficult 
to secure a reappointment. This is a check upon stealing, 
but it does not prevent it, while it is also an incentive to 
oppression. A good share of all the money received - from 
taxes is sent to the capital and does not return, so the coun- 
try is gradually becoming drained. All salaries are largely 
jn arrears, and every branch of business is almost at a 
standstill. 

Is it surprising that the people are disheartened—almost 
in despair? I have been much among the villages this win. 
ter, and I can see that the depression is greater than ever 
before. If this pressure were for one year, or for an emer- 
gency like war, we could hope for recovery; but;it is increasing 
from year to year. There is a report that new taxes are to 
be imposed, although the public will not be able to pay 
those which are now levied much longer. 

It will readily be seen how such a condition of things 
must interfere with the missionary work—with the estab- 
lishment of schools and self-supporting churches, with the 
_ spread of the Gospel, and even with the growth of congrega- 
tions and the circulation of the Scriptures. Turkey ought 
to have alarge place in the sympathy and the prayers of 
Christians. H. N. BaRNuM. 
HaRpoor, Turkey, February, 1884. 


NOTES FROM JAPAN. 


HE Japanese Government seem to feel that they must 
make the country stronger in a military strength, and 
are just beginning measures for largely increasing the army. 
Their anxiety is probably in regard to China, which power 
has shown in several ways an unfriendly feeling towards 
this country. All young men are liable to the conscription, 
except heads of families and eldest sons of parents over sixty 
years old. Service will be for three years continuously, and 
for two months in the year for several years longer. The 
conscription is exceedingly unpopular, and many ways are 
resorted to in order to escape it. One way which a pbysi- 
cian of my acquaintance tried was to found a new family 
and leave his son the head of the original family. Incom- 
prehensible as such an idea is to us, it is not a strange thing 
here. The man by doing this lost the rank which was attached 
to his own family, and became a commoner. But the device 
did not succeed ; the government would not allow the eva- 
sion. Marriage is a sure means of escape, and the evil cus- 
tom of early marriage must be much increased by this 
measure. Students in the higher government schools are 
nearly or quite exempt, and this is a great disadvantage to 
all private schools, as can readily be seen. It is said that 
tae most famous private school in the country, one at Tekio, 
had over five hundred students last December, and has only 
about one hundred now. It is not easy to see the reason of 
this discrimination, unless the Government wish to discour- 
age private schools. This will naturally be a hindrance to 
the prosperity of missionary schools, and schools are an im- 
portant part of missionary work. There is little or no need 
of missionaries establishing primary schools, but much need 
of schools for training Christian workers, and of schools 
where a Christian culture may be given. 

Statistics which have been gathered from eighty-eight 
Japanese churches show a total of 5,591 members, of whom 
1,822 were added tothe church during the year 1883. This 
may help to show something of the extent of the revival of 
last year, but does not represent another great result, the 
spiritual growth of those who were already in the churches ; 
and this was, perhaps, the greatest result of the year. There 
are ten or twelve churches which had not reported. The 
largest church is the Union Church at Yokohama, with 218 
members ; the next is the church at Samabari, with 216. 

The meetings of the week of prayer are observed with much 
interest by the Japanese Christians, and it is a pleasant 
thing that in a city like Oraha, where many societies are 
working, all the churches unite in the meetings, without dis- 
tinction of Congregational, Episcopal, or Presbyterian. 
Probably in no country in the world is there more of hearty 
co-operation and less of contention among Christians of 
different denominations, both foreign and native, than in 
Japan. This year, at the request of several pastors, the 
Monday of the second week was observed as a day of special 
prayer for the Spirit’s blessing upon Christian work in 
Japan during the coming year, and in many places the 

‘whole of the second week was used for this purpose. One 
of the most marked features of the progress of Christianity 
in Japan last year was the greatly deepened and extended 
sense of the reality of the Spirit’s work, and our dependence 
upon him. 

A movement has just been begun to form a Christian 
union of all Protestant. missionaries in Japan for all work 
in which concerted action may be needed. There is to be 

a@ council formed of representatives of five great ‘‘ families ”’ 


of missions, Episcopal, Methodist, Congrega- 


tional, and Baptist. Missionaries of all Presbyterian and 

Reformed missions will unite in choosing the representatives 

of the first family, and 80 on. D. W. LEARNED. 
Kroro, February 19. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[The Kdttors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.) 


—Fast Day in and about Boston, on the religious side, 
was fairly observed, and the pulpits voiced the variety 
of religious faith and owtlooks. 
churches held a union service at the Old South, at 
which Dr. Duryea preached a vigorous and elo 
quent sermon from the text, ‘‘ For the nation and kingdom 
that will not serve him shall perish,’’ showing that the 
national life is in God, and urging the refutation of atheism 
by living up to the Sermon on the Mount. Dr. Miner could 
not let the occasion go by without a trot out on his hobby- 
horse, and so preached on Prohib‘tion, and replied to Gov- 
ernor Robinson’s recent speech at the Temperance Union. 
Dr. Bartol preached on the ‘‘ Governor’s Proclamation 
Theologically Considered,’’ sustaining the Chief Magistrate 
in leaving out of his proclamation the word ‘‘ humiliation,”’ 
and congratulating the courage of his new departure. A 
large audience at the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Rooms in the afternoon was addressed by Dr. Withrow, 
Dr. Duryea, Dr. Gordon, and others. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, at his church, considered the question of Southern 
Education. The Rev. Mr. Jenifer, a missionary among the 
colored people, spoke of his labors, and was followed by 
General Armstrong and the Rev. M. J. Savage. The Baptist 
Bethel held an anniversary meeting reviewing the year’s 
work. Inthe Tremont Temple Dr. F. M. Ellis spoke on the 
Dangers to the Republic. At Trinity Church Dr. Phillips 
Brooks discoursed on the Duties of the Individual Citizen of 
the United States. At a union meeting of the two Con- 
gregational churches in the Charlestown District Dr. A. 
8. Twombly preached on the secularizing spirit of the age 
as a new sect that threatens our civil and religious life. In 
Somerville Dr. Merriman preached on Morality in Public 
Schools. 

—The New England Methodist Episcopal Conference be- 
gan its sessions in the Common Church in Lynn, Mass., 
April 2, Bishop R. 8. Foster in the chair, and the holy com- 
munion was observed. The expert facilities of Dr. Daniel 
Steel, whose quick perceptions of men the denomination 
has come to rely upon as an expert in testing the doctrinal 
soundness and practical adaptedness of young men for the 
ministry, was the touchstone this year, as aforetime. It was 
evident from the status of the examining committees ap- 
pointed a year ago that no very progressive men in theology 
could slip through. The ecclesiastical tentativeness of the 
day found no response among the examiners in any new 
departuresin doctrine. Still, animated discussions between 
the examiners and the young men elicited opinions and a 
, courage of convictions that is prophetic of progress in the 
ranks of the clergymen of another decade. Reports from 
presiding elders showed good work in both the financial 
and spiritual condition of the churches. Dr. Foster’s ad- 
dress to the new members was replete with sound advice in 
the matter of personal consecration. The Conference ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. 8. F. Upham, on the Denomina- 
tional Inheritance from the lives and sacrifices of the fa- 
thers. The anniversary of the Temperance Society was 
aflame with radical and aggressive ideas. 

—Dr. Reuen Thomas closed an interesting and instructive 
series of lectures to the young men of the Boston Christian 
Union last Wednesday evening; his subject being John 
Ruskin, whom he characterized as the most remarkable art 
critic that perhaps any country ever produced. He had 
an inherited sense of the beauty and fitness of things. 
Mainly he teaches us three ethical principles: (1) To do 
your own work well, whether it be for life or for death ; (2) 
to help other people to do this when you can, and seek to 
avenge no injury; (3) to be sure you can obey good laws 
before you seek to alter bad ones. 

—At the quarterly meeting of the Woman’s Board of 
Foreign Missions in Park Street Church on Wednesday of 
last week, Dr. Alexander McKenzie gave graphic descrip- 
tions of his recent observations in Constantinople, and 
showed that despite the degradation of woman there 
Christianity is making progress. Mrs. A. M. Knapp related 
personal experiences of her work in Eastern Turkey. 

—The Rev. R. Heber Newton, rector of All Souls’ Church 
at New York, was unable to occupy his pulpit last Sunday, 
as was anticipated. He spoke a few words to his congrega- 
tion, and retired. A class of seventeen were confirmed in 
the afternoon by Assistant Bishop Potter. Dr. Newton 
hopes to fill his pulpit Easter Sunday. 

—The Reformed Catholic Church of New York occupied 
the church of the United Presbyterians on Twenty-fifth 
Street. The congregation has been organized five years, 
and is very successful, having now a large constituency. 

—A memorial window has been placed in the Church of 
the Ascension at New York, in memory of the late Rev. John 
Cotton Smith. 

—The meetings now being held at nine P.m. Sunday evening 
in a Bowery museum are very successful. Lectures are 
given every Tuesday evening at 140 Sixth Avenue, under the 
management of the Rev. C. C. Goss, who has charge of both 
movements. 

—At the meeting of the Congregational Club of Minnesota, 
March 31, there was a vigorous discussion, opened by Presi- 
dent Folwell, of the State University, of the duty of Chris- 
tian citizens in municipal politics. Also one hour was given 
to the new Congregational Creed, which received hearty ap- 
proval and commendation on all sides. Joseph Cook’s criti- 
cism was set down as a foolish and futile tirade. 

—The Belleville Congregational Church at Newark, N. J., 


will be dedicated the last week in April. 


The Back Bay- 


—The chimes of Grace Church, at New York, will be 
ready Easter Sunday. The spire will be completed as soon 
as possible. The new rector, the Rev. Dr. Huntington, will 
remain abroad until the Fall. He is now in Rome. 

—The Rev. W. H. Ferris, who for the past three years has 
ministered to the congregation of the Asbury Methodist 
Episcopal Church of New York, was presented with a token 
of regard by the members of the church on Tuesday even- 
ing of last week. Mrs. Ferris was not forgotten. 

—The New York Presbytery will meet April 14 in the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church, Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Ministers without charge are requested to be present. 

—At the services in the Hanson Place Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., last Sunday, Bishop Hurst 
ordained the following as Deacons : George N. Compton, Rob- 
ert S. Crawford, Saul O. Curtice, William W. Gillier, Duane 
N. Griffin, Albert 8S. Haggerty, William Hamilton, Christian 
Hekner, Charles 8. Johnson, Adoniram J. Leach, Benjamin 
C. Pillsbury, William R. Rogers, Eldad H. Rowlandson, 
William N. Taft, David Taylor, and William J. White. 

—The Rev. D. W. Waldron, city missionary, is preparing 
to send “‘ Easter Cards’’ to the inmates of the various hos- 
pitals and other city institutions, and to the sick and for- 
lorn, bearing appropriate Scripture and poetry. 

—The Rev. Dr. Dodge, formerly pastor of the Universalis 
Church at Stamford, Conn., preached the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary sermon since the organization of the church last 
Sunday. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

—Samuel Spaulding, D.D., accepts a unanimous call to Salmon 
Falls, Mass., for one year. 

—Wilbur Rand resigns his pastorate at Barnet, Vt.; to take 
effect May 5. 

—Frederick Allen resigns his pastorate at Walpole, 
take effect June 29. 

—George A. Gordon was installed pastor of the Old South 
Church, Boston, April 2. 

—Edward S. Tead, pastor of the church at (‘umberland Hill, 
Me.. has accepted a call tothe ehurch at Prospect Hill, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

—William H. Davis, pastor of the church at Beverly, Mass., has 
accepted the call to the First Church at Detroit, Mich. 

—J.M. Jenkyns, pastor of the church at Moncton, N 
accepted a call to the church at Eastport, Me. 

—Thomas B. Bacon, who resigned the pastorate of the Dwight 
Church at New Haven, Conn., has been forced to reconsider the 
step, as the congregation refuse to accept it. 

—Henry A. Blake entered upon his duties as pastor of Plym- 
outh Church at Providence, R. I., last Sunday. 

—George F. Pelton, pastor of the church at Shelburne Falls, 
Mass _., has resigned. 

—George A. Bryan, pastor of the church at Preston, Conn., has 
received a call to the church at Wapping, Conn. 

—J. Malcolm Smith, pastor of the church at Chester, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—Ebenezer Ireland, pastor of the church at Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., has received a call to the church at Monroe, Wis. 

—Robert B. Howard, pastor of the church at Rockport, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—J. E. Sligh has accepted a call to the church at White Oaks, 
New Mexico. 

—R. L. Clark pastor of the church, at Florida, 
cepted a call to the church a‘ Simsbury, Conn. 

BAPTIST. 

—E. B. Haskell, of Maine, accepts his call to Hope Valley, R.I., 
to begin the third Sunday in April. 

—The Rev. Mr. McWhinnie of Portland, is called to the First 
Church in Cambridge. 

—D. H. Miller, who resigned from the Noble Street Church at 
Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y., will retire to his farm in Connectl- 
cut for six months. The probabilities are that the Noble Street 
Church will] disband. 

—H. W. Tilden, pastor of the First Church at Augusta, Me., 
has resigned. 

—E. E. Thomas was installed pastor of the Church at Man- 
chester, N. H., March 31. 

—W. H. Ellis, pastor of the ‘Church at Marsh, Pa., has re- 
signed. 

—Thomas R. Taylor, pastor of Ashbury Church at Philadel. 
phia, has received a call to Bridgeton, Pa. 

—H. O. Hiscox, pastor of the Twenty-third Street Church at 
New York, has accepted the call to the Fifth Church at Mebid 
N. Y. 

—A. M. Parmenter, pastor of the church at North Branch, 
Mich., has resigned. 

—George Harris, pastor of the church at Otisco, Mich., has re- 
signed. 

—W. A. Burch has accepted a call to the Day Star Church at 
Philadelphia. 


N. H.; to 


. B., haa 


N. » has ac- 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—J. P. Egbert, of Princeton, has received a call to the First 

Church at Buffalo, N. Y. 

—Andrew Burrows, of Truro. N. S., commenced his labors at 
the Fourth Church in Boston, April 6. 

—Alexander Proudfit, pastor of the church at Hackettetown, 
N. J., has resigned. 

—Thomas A. Hoyt has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
Chambers Church at Philadelphia, Pa. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Nathan Bangs (Methodist Episcopal). pastor of the church 
at Columbia, N. Y., came to New York to attend the Conference, 
and died suddenly at Harlem, N. Y. 

—W. C. Litchfield, pastor of the First Unitarian Church a; 
Althol, Mass., bas resigned. 

—Thomas A. Nickers, rector of the University at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has resigned. 

—D. C. Knowls (Methodist Episcopal) has resigned his pastorate 
to accept a position in the Tilton Institution. ; 

—J.C. Nicum, pastor of 3t. John’s Lutheran Church at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., is not giving entire satisfaction to his congregation | 
many of whom desire his removal. 

—William R. Taylor was tnstalled pastor of the First Dutch 
Reformed Church at Ph'ladelphia, Pa., last week. 

—The First Universalist Church of North Attleboro’, Mass., has 
liquidated its debt. 

—8. B. Flagg <closed [a ten years’ pastorate at Bernardston 
Maas., April 6. 
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Science AND Orr. 


ANTON DVORAK’S “STABAT MATER.” 


In a recent paragraph in these columns we mentioned 
the fact that this new and interesting work bad re- 
ceived a preliminary and incomplete rendering at the 
hands of Mr. William Courtney's pupils, and that it 
would be heard before long in its entire strength and 
beauty, as it was to be given by one of the large choral 
societies of this city. This event occurred on Thursday 
evening last, in Steinway Hall, where the New York 
Chorus Society, under the leadership of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas, gave this new ‘‘ Stabat Mater” in a manner to 
afford very great satisfaction, although lacking, in certain 
respects, the results of careful study and drill, which 
would otherwise have perfected a very fine perform- 
ance. This was noticeably the case in certain delicate 
passages marked piantssimo in the score, which were 
rendered forte, with a result that was far from sooth- 
ing to the musicianly listeners who knew enough to 
carry a right idcal in their minds, and who heard it 
thus ruthlessly overturned. 

As compared with the cloying sweetness of the pop- 
ular old Rossini ‘‘Stabat Mater,” in which there is 
about as much genuine religious sentiment and fervor 
as there is in a bass-drum, it immediately takes pre- 
cedence, not alone for the serious and reverential atti- 
tude in which the composer conceives his work, butalso 
for the superior character of the musical ideas (which, 
by the way, are not so im)ued by the Slavonic fecling 
of the composer as one might have bven led to expect 
from a knowledge of his orchestral and piano-forte 
works) and the unique and beautiful musical treatment 
which he has given them, both in the orchestration it- 
self and therelation of orchestral and choral elements. 
The work is divided intoten numbers, in which occur 
solos for each of the voices of a mixed quartette, 
and many very fine choral passages ; the latter, as is nat- 
ural, reserving the greater share of work. 

The interest in the name and works of Dvorak, who, 
outside of musical students and amateurs, is little known 
in this country at least, is, without doubt, destined to 
increase, and in this connection it is allowable, perhaps, 
to quote here the brief account of the composer which 
was contained in the programme of the concert. We 
give it herewith : 

** Anton Dvorak (pronounced ‘ Dvorshock’) is a native of 
Bohemia, where he was born in 1848. His father was a 
tavern-keeper, and intended him to become a but«her ; but 
he developed an early taste for music, and took lessons in 
violin playing under a local teacher. In 1857 he wandered 
to Prague, and obtained a musical education in an organ 
schoo] there, earning a poor living in the meantime by play- 
ingin a smal! orchestra. He first commanded recognition 
as a composer by producing, in 1873, a hymn for mixed 
chorus and orchestra. This was a brilliant success, and 
won for him a stipend from the Government, as well as the 
frieniship of Liszt, which proved of great benefit. He left 
the orchestra, and devoted himself tocomposing. He wrote 
Slavonic rhapsodies for the orchestra, Slavonic dances for 
the piano, and a number of vocal pieces. All bis works 
were characterized by peculiar Bohemian rhythmsand melo- 
dies, which gave them a special charm. Hesoon acquired a 
national reputation, and each new work was awaited with 
eager interest. 

‘His earlier productions were, however, so thoroughly 
imbued with the national spirit that he was little more than 
a Bohemian composer writing for Bohemians. But he step- 
ped at once into larger fame when he published, a few years 
ago, his Symphony in D. There was at once recognized in 
this a wider scope and a greater depth of idea than could be 
found in any of his previous works. It gave him important 
rank among contemporary composers, and turned the at- 
tention of musica! authorities to him as a writer of great 
promise. : 

‘‘In the ‘Stabat Mater’ he made his first appearance in the 
domain of sacred music, and his effort has been declared by 
all competent authorities, wherever the work has been heard 
in Europe, a complete success. Eminent musicians bave 
pronounced it one of the most important specimens of con- 
temporary sacred music. When it was produced for the 


first time in London, about a year ago, the ‘ Athenmum ff 


said of it: ‘Itis long since a new work has been brought 
forward containing so much genuine originality and fresb- 
ness of idea combined with such masterly treatment. 
Though not all the movements rise to the same bigh level, 
there is so much real inspiration in the music that the hear- 
er’s att&ition and interest never flag.’ 

**In a long review of the work and its performance at that 
time the London ‘ Times’ said : ‘The composer has done his 
work supremely well, bringing to it that seriousness of aim 
andd gnity of utterance which the subject urgently demands. 
And what is mure, besides being adapted toits purpose, the 
music is full of melodious beauty and invention. Melody, 
indeed, is its breath of life. It need scarcely be said that 
Dvorak’s conception of his subject is infinitely more earnest 
end reverent than that of his famous predecessor, Rossini. 
This is very evident from the very opening first movement, 
with its striking chromatic theme, not unlike a prolonged 
sigh echoed from voice to voice. The entire movement, 
extending over the first four stanzas of the poem, is a model 
of musical design, the skillful alternation of solo, quartet, 


and full chorus adding greatly to the sonorous effect. The | 


words, ‘‘Quae moerebat et dolebat,’’ softly murmured by the 
chorus and contrasted with the flowing melody of the soli, 
may be cited among the fine realistic effects of this move- 
ment. The solo quartet, ‘‘Quis est homo,’’ which ensues, 
although less striking. is melodiously even more beautiful 


than what has gone before. More Italian in manner is the |. 


bass solo, with chorus, *‘ Fac ut ardeat cor meum.”’ In this 
we meet with the nearest approach to passion which the 
work contains. The sacred character of the music is, how- 
ever, fully sustained. To sum up, Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater’ 
is undoubtedly an original effort of great power, all the 
more worthy of notice at a time when the clever repetition 
of musical platitudes is too frequently taken for genuine 
inspiration.’ ”’ 

The solo parts at this performance were sung by Miss 
Emma Juch, soprano; Miss Emily Winant, contralto ; 
Mr. Jacob Graff, tenor; and Mr. Max Heinrich, bass. 
Miss Winant and Mr. Heinrich were, of the four, the 
two most equal to the demands of their work, in both 
purely technical requirements and in sympathy and 
appreciation, which latter very often will atone for 
shortcomings in the matter of execution. Miss Wi- 
nant’s rendering of the ‘‘ Quis est homo” and the ‘‘ In- 
flammatus” were out-and-out the most satisfactory feat- 
ures in the vocal part of the programme, while the 
orchestra, as ever, played con amore, and therefore 
played surpassingly well. 

The second part of the programme comprised choral 
selections from Wagner's Flying Dutchman” and the 
‘* Master Singer,” and the ‘‘ Siegfried Idyl” for the or 
chestra. It would be superfluous to comment on the 
excellence with which these numbers.were given, when 
every one knows the fashion in which Thomas's orches- 
tra rends a Wagner score. but it may be said that the 
singing of the ‘‘Spinning-wheel Chorus” from the 
“Flying Dutchman,” with the lovely interpolated 
phrases of Senta and Martha (Miss Juch and Miss Win- 
ant), aroused a storm of enthusiustic applause, to which 
the popular conductor was forced to respond—not with 
an encore, but a smiling face and genial manner which 
showed his pleasure and satisfaction. Asa forecast of 
the pleasure in store for the subscribers of next sea- 
son, there was distributed with the programmes the 
following special announcement : 


‘“‘The Directors of the Chorus Society take pleasure in | 


informing the subscribers that they have just completed by 
cable an arrangement with Novello & Co., the London pub- 
lishers, for the first performance in this country of a new 
large choral work, which the eminent Eng!ish composer, A. 
C. Mackenzie, is at present finishing, and which will be sung 
for the first time at the Norwich Festival, in England, in 
October next. The remarkable success which Mr. Macken- 
zie’s new opera, ‘Colomba,’ has had within the past year in, 
England and in Germany gives assurance that his new 
work will be the most important musical novelty of the 
forthcoming season. It wil] be given by the Chorus Society 
at either their first or second concert. 

‘‘ The fullowing dates have been selected for next season’s 
concerts, each of them falling upon a Thursday evening: 
November 27, 1884; February 26 and Aprii 16, 1885.” 


Books AND 
AIRS FROM ARCADY.’ 


In this dainty volume Mr. Bunner has rediscovered 
the road to Arcady—a road once so well-trodden that it 
was almost a highway, but of late years overgrown 
with weeds and almost deserted. To find this road one 
must have some very uncommon gifts and traits. To 
begin with, one must be a poet, and they who can lay 
claim to this title are never numerous, even in a century 
in which every other person is born with a pen in hand ; 
then one must have the ability to roll off the burden of 
self.consciousness laid upon all scholars and thinkers in 
this age, and to feel again the antique joy of life; one 
must have simple faith in the primary emotions of life— 
in love and disappointment and happiness; in a word, 
one must put the great modern world of balanced inter- 
ests and conflicting feelings out of account when he sets 
out for Arcady ; the care and introspection and high 
intellectualism of modern life must slip from him as the 
burden fell from the shoulders of Bunyan’s Pilgrim. 

That Mr. Bunner has found Arcady no one can 
doubt who keeps in his heart any recollection of that 
beautiful country, or any faith that somewhere beyond 
the gray horizon line of care its shepherds still blow the 
pipes of joy. Where out of Arcady could the singer 
have carried such a memory as this: 


DAPHNIS. 
Ere the spring comes, we will go 
Where belated lines of snow 
Lie in wreathblets chilly bright 
Round the wind-fluwers pink and white, 
Trembling even as you, my own, | 
In my arms about you thrown; 
Where pale sheets of ice-like glass 
Fleck the marshland’s greening grass ; 
Where beneath the budding trees 
Dead leaves wait for April's breeze— 


1 Airs from Arcady and Elsewhere. By H. C. Bunner. (New 


York : Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


| egies of a Bachelor.” (New York : Charles 


Chloii, Chloté, we will wander 
Hither, thither, here and yonder. 
Seeing you, the jealous spring 

’ Sure will haste a laggard wing, 
Though the upland plains are snowy. 
Though the snow is on the plain— 

Chloé, Chloé, Chloé, Chloé ! 

But she answers not again. 


Chloé, lo! the spring is here, 
All the wintry walks are clear ; 
Prismy purple is the air 

’ Round the branches brown and bare ; 
Purple are the doubtful dyes 
Of the clouds in April’s skies— 
Come, and make last summer stretch 
Over half a year, and fetch 
Smells of rose and violet 
In the barren ways to set. 
See, the wood, remembering, misses 
Sweetness of our last year’s kisses : 
O’er the place where once we kist 
Falls a veil of rainy mist— 
Tangled rain-sheets, wreathed and blowy ; 
There is weeping in the rain— 

Chloé, Chloé, Chloé, Chloé! 

Ah! she answers not again ! 


As a writer of vers de societé Mr. Bunner has already 
made a place for himself which brings him into com- 
panionship with Locker and Dobson ; but his poetic gift is 
equal to far greater demands than such light and grace- 
ful versification puts forth, and this volume affords abun- 
dant evidence that it is to be the prelude to a poetry of 
far greater range and depth. There are present in these 
charming verses hints and suggestions of a power which 
shows its quality in a genuine spontaneity of thought 
and feeling. These delicate lines may serve as an illus- 
tration of the genuine poetic spirit : 


THE HOUR OF SHADOWS. 
Upon the quiet day that lies 
Where forest branches screen the skies, 
The epirit of the eve has laid 
A deeper and a dreamier shade ; 
And winds that through the tree-tops blow 
Wake not the silent gloom below. 


Only the sound of far-off streams, 

Faint as our dreams of childhood’s dreams, 
Wandering in tangled pathways crost, 

Like woodland truunts strayed and lost, 
Their faint, complaining echoes roam, 
Threading the forest toward their home. 


O brooks ! I too have gone astray, 

And left my comrade ou the way— 

Guide me through aisles where soft you roam, 
To some sad spot you know alone, 

Where only leaves and nestlings stir, 

And I may dream, and dream of Ler. 

The lines on ‘‘ Disaster” suggest a power barely used in 
this volume, but lying within easy reach of one who 
brings such a gift of melody, such delicacy of imagina- 
tion, and such sureness of touch to the lighter forms of 
versification. We count this a charming collection of 
verse, and we place it on our bookshelves in the assured 
hope that it will not long stand alone, but that other 
volumes from the same hand, dominated by a stronger 
emotion and opening up wider vistas of thought, will 
find their place beside it at no distant day. 


MR. MITCHELL'S NEW BOOK.’ 


In these days, when the intense intellectual life of the 
time gives almost al] sober works of literature an almost 
painful earnestness and thoughtfulness, it is pleasant to 
receive a book so full of the gcenia! and gracious spirit of 
the older time, so rich in those qualities of sentiment 
and of art happily mingled, which characterize what we 
call belles-lettres. The various articles and papers which 
are now. published for the first time in this volume fur- 
nish abundant evidence that Mr. Mitchell's hand has not 
lost its cunning, nor his mind and heart the glow and 
warmth which suffuse his earlier writing with an un- 
failing atmosphere of poetry. There is the same genial, 
personal attitude toward all the topics treated, the same 
blending of thought and emotion in the style, which, 
although taking the form of prose, continually reminds 
one of poetry, which long ago charmed usall. Perhaps 
Mr. Mitchell has done nothing more characteristic than 
the address on Washington Irving, read at the centennial 
celebration at Tarrytown last April. The hearing of 
thataddress was one of those incidents forever memorable 
in the lives of the fortunate few who were present. 
The harmony of the speaker and theme, the marvelously 
sympathetic characterization, the intonations of the 
voice, which seemed to touch and linger so lovingly on 
every personal trait and peculiarity and to lay such a 
revealing emphasis on details that might otherwise have 
been overlooked—all these combined to produce a spell 
which even the most unemotional and unimaginative 
did not escape, and which all will recall as a rare and 
choice experience. 

The two college talks, delivered before conventions of 


' Bound Together ; a Sheaf of Papers. By the author of “ Rev- 
Scribner's Sons.) 
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the Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity, twenty-five years apart, 
have their place as ideally appropriate, and the college 
men who read them in the early days of college life will 
never forget the admiration and elight which the choi. e 
phraseology, the just and natural sentiment, the tender 
glow of an ideality which pervade these addresses, 
aroused in them. Scholarship certainly never wore her 
gown more gracefully or opened ler beart more frankly 
than in these two charming addresses a quarter of a cen- 
tury apart. 

~ The whole book is delightful ; delightful for reading 
in these carly spring evenings when the open fire renews 
its invitation to meditation, and equally delightful when 
the summer. comes and fulfills the promise now only 
faintly heard or seen. | 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fauk & Wagnalls (New York) complete the publication of 
the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religicus Knowledge by 
issuing the third volume of that extensive and valuable 


work; they also issue Meyers’s Commentary of the New Testa- 


ment, the Epistle to the Romans, and the first volume of Dr. 
Parker’s Apostolic Life-——Thomas Nelson & Sons (London 
and New York) have brought out a new collection of hymns 
- under the title of Hymus from the Land of Luther, translated 
from the German by H. L. L. This book includes the four 
series heretofore published, with several additions, and 
ought to prove a favorite among the lovers of hymnology. 
— D. Lothrop & Co. (Boston) have published Our Busi- 
ness Boys, by the Rev. F. E. Clarke, and, as a companion 
volume, J/eulth and Strength for Girls, by Mary J. Safford 
and Mary E. Allen; both little books of great possible use- 
fulness. Aight to the Fvint is a collection of short selections 
from the writings of the Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, with 
au introduction by Dr. Newman Hall; Through Spain on 
Donkey- Back, with drawings by W. Barker Bodfish, ia a 
unique volume made up of attractive illustrations from the 
pages of ‘‘ Wide Awake.’’——The Congregational Sunday- 
School Publishing Society (Boston) bring out a very in- 
teresting and dramatic story by Helen Pearson Barnard, 
The Last of the Luscombs.—J. B. Lippincott & Co. (Phila- 
delpbia) send us the second edition of L. C. Baker’s Mys- 
tery of Creation and of Man, to which is added a new view of 
future punishment; a vury suggestive book, which has 
already been noticed at length in these columns.——lIf the 
Lifeand Work of William Augustus Muhlenbery, by Auna 
Ayres, which A. D. F. Rundolph & Co. (New York) bave 
just published, is at all wortby of the noble man whose ca- 
reer it narrates it will prove a beok of unusual value. 
—Vol. XLV. of the fifth series of Littell’s Living Aye 
(Boston : Littell & Co.), like ali its predecessors, contains a 
large amount of valuable and interesting literary mutter, 
covering a wide range of themes; ‘‘ Littell’s Living Age ”’ is, 
in fact, a library of the best current readiuog.——Funk & 
Wagnallis (New York) have published a new edition of Dr. 
W. C. Wilkinson’ Vance of Modern Suciety.—Macmillan & 
Co. (New York) issue a useful little book in a, Manual of 
Jewish History and Literature, by Dr. D. Cassel. 


Preventive Medicine. By B. W. Richardson, M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.S.A. The republication in this country, by Henry 
C. Lea’s Sons & Co., of Philadelphia, uf this exhaustive oc- 
tavo of over seven hundred pages shows that the trend of 
medical thought, which for the past quarter of a century 
has been toward the causation of discases, has naturally 
turned in the direction of prevention of diseases. Surely 
prevention is as importanta field to be cultivated as cure. 
And we know of no one better qualified to undertake the 
preparation of a systematic work on prevention of disease 
than the author of the work before us. To say that it is ex- 
haustive is to acknowledge that to many it will appear dry 
in some of its parts; and yet this seems to be an inevitable 
feature of all systematic works. We would that the space 
allotted to the history of the diseases and that allotted 
to the prevention could have been more evenly divided. 
Following the classifivation lately adopted by the Royal 
College of Paysicians, Dr Richardson enumerates every 
disease to which flesh is heir to, giving a concise account of 
each. The work is prepared for the laity as well as the pro- 
fession, and may be profitably consulted by each. Our 
author takes a good stand when he holds that mere consan- 
guinity is not the determining cause of descent of disease. 
and may not be considered a bar to marriage unless it car- 
ries a constitutional defect. ‘‘In all cases reasonable peo- 
ple should give no countenance to marriages where there is 
a definite indication of constitutional affection on both sides, 
even though the constitutional affection shall not be the 
same on both sides.’’ This we consider the true founda- 
tion, and it is time it were adopted. The thougbts presented 
concerning social life, hospitals, drainage, contagion, regis- 
tration, vaccination, abattoirs, schools, drunkenness, and 
kindred subjects, are timely, only too concise. One has but 
to consider the freedom which we enjoy from the epidemics 
of small-pox, cholera, yellow fever, and the various forms 
of plagues which fifty years ago devastated and depopu- 
lated whole cities and countries, to acknowledge the benefits 
of prevention, and to hail any effort in that direction. 
These victories are but as the dawn which speaks of noon- 
tide yet to be. If an endeavor in any direction deserves the 
appellation of philanthropic, surely it is that one which 
labors to stem the torrent of infectious and contagious dis- 
eases, and to instruct mankind how they may maintain their 
health and reach a good old age. 

Historical Handbook of Italian Sculpture. By C. C. Perkins. 
(New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Within the last year 
there has appeared an unusual number of books whose sub- 
ject inatter deals directly with oris in some way connected 


With the history of art ; and of this large number the present | 


that the class cannot throw more light on the question. 


work attracts, by its title, considerable attention, and when 
once begun sustains the interest of the reader to the end. 
For a handbook the volume is quite a bulky one; but as the 
Subject is a large one to bandle, it follows that even a very 
brief treatment of it would fill a volume of respectable size. 
This is not to the point, however, as size andform and ap- 
pearance have comparatively little to do when the intrinsic 
merit of a work is to be considered, although on this score 
it might be worth while to remark that thers is an appear- 
ance of haste and carelessness in this book such 4s 18 almost 
never seen in a work put forth by the Scribners, while as a 
rule the cuts are very ordinary, and in some instances actu- 
ally bad. Tbe author begins his work by a review of the 
rise and development of sculpture in Northern, Central, and 
Southern Italy, atopic which, considering the brevity neces- 
sary, is invested with considerable interest, although neither 
here nor later is there much of what ts called the historical 
method of writing on art, which is, briefly defined, an at- 
tempt to arrive at couclusions with referense to theart of a 
nation only as such conclusions are the natural outgrowth 
of the study of a certain people and its age. This, however, 
could not be expected in a work whichclaimsto be a hand- 
vook merely. Following these introductory sections comes 
Book I., which deals with the Revival and the Gothic 
period, 1240 to 1400, and a review of the workof Niccola and 
Andrea Pisano and that of their scholars. Then follows the 
Early Renaissance and the Later Renaissance, from 1500 to 
1600. It will be seen that the classification of the work is 
very simple—a necessary element ina handbook; and for 
further convenience there is an index of towns and of artists’ 
names. The bvok is one that will have certain value in the 
eyes of all students and amateurs, and the ordinary reader, 
to whom art is as agriculture or astronomy, might read; 
here and there, passages that would interest him possibly, 
and instruct him positively. 

Schoo’s and Studies. By B. A. Hinsdale, A.M. (Boston : James 
R. Osgood & Co.) Superintendent Llinsdale has been lifted 
into prominence by his connection with President Gartield. 


The present work determines the question whether or not. 


he is able to stand alone. Lis wide experience as an edu- 
cator gave promise of an affirmative answer. Yet a nega- 
tive answer must be given, merely because, as a rule, he 
fails to make use of that experience. Wherever exceptions 
to this rule occur, as in the chapters entitled, ‘‘ A Piea for 
Brea‘ith,’’ and ‘‘ Reforms in the School Law of Ohio,” the 
book is well worth reading. But in the remainder of the 
work it is not an exaggeration to say that nothing new is 
presented, and the old is not presented with notable power, 
The following dialogue between the author and his class in 
history is a specimen of him at his best : 


**Whatisaslave?’ ‘Anegro. ‘A negro! Wereall negroes 
slaves—the negroes of the North?’ ‘No,sir’ ‘Then it isnot a 
good answer to say a slave ia a negro, is it? ‘No, sir.’ ‘Then 
we must try aguin. Whatis a slave?’ ‘A slave has a master 
whom he has to mind.’ * Yes, and so has a boy a father whom 
he has to mind -—basn't he?’ *‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘Then what is the dif- 
ference between a slave and a boy?’ ‘A slave has to work very 
hard.’ ‘And some boys have to work very haru! is that the dif- 
ference—a slave has to work harder than a boy? ‘A slavelf he 
does wrong gets whipped.’ ‘And so boys sometimes get whip- 
ped ; what fs the difference, then?’ ‘If a slave does wrong he 
gets aterrible whipping; but a boy only gets cut once or twice.’ 
‘Are you all satisfied with the answer?’ Silence seems to show 
So I 
change my tack again. ‘Cana master sell his slave?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ 
* Like a horse or anox?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘Can wu father sell his boy ¥ 
‘No, sir.’ * Then is not this the difference: a slave is property, 
a thing, or chattel, that can be bought and sold, while a boy is 
not!’ ‘ Yes, sir.’”’ 


All of this is fresh and suggestive; but what shall we say 
to matter (as distinguished from mind) like the following : 

‘* Anatomista teach us that a man is made up of systems: the 

muscular, the nervous, the secretory, the digestive, and others. 
So a man's home consists of environments. First, there is ex- 
ternal nature, etc., etc.”’ 
Nevertheless, though Superintendent Hinsdale is not an 
original or powerful thinker, he is interested in interesting 
things, and is thoroughly well read in the literature of edu- 
cation. His quotations are numerous and exceedingly 
good, and the chapter on John Stuart Mill, which is made 
up from Mill’s autobiography, is interesting in the highest 
degree. The entire work is sensible, and is a good exposi- 
tion of orthodox educational science. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—‘' STRATFORD-BY-THE Sgza’’ is to be the next novel in 
Holt’s American Novel Serics. 

—IT I3 BELIEVED that Wendell Phillips left some impor- 
tant manuscripts among bis papers. 

—ARCHIBALD FORBES has written a life of Chinese Gor- 
don, which will shortly be published by Routledge. 

—S8imr JULIU3 BENEDICT is at work on the ‘ History of 
Eoglish Music’ during the first half of this century. 

—THE NEXT VOLUME in the American Men of Letters 
Series will be Colonel Higginson’s ‘* Margaret Fuller.’’ 

—Mr. CaBLs’s charming story, ‘‘ Madame Delphine,”’ has 
just been translated into French, and published in Paris. 

—THE APPLETONS expect to complete their new edition of 
Bancroft’s ‘‘ United States’ during the course of the pres- 
ent year. 

—A VOLUME is being prepared by Mr. E. W. Gosse, for the 
Parchment Library, of selections from Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
speeches. 

—MacMILLAN & Co. intend to bring out in book form a 
series of letters by Mr. Thomas Hughes, under the title of 
‘* The Boy Emigrants.”’ 

—Funk & WaGNALLS have published in their Standard 
Library ‘‘ My Musical Memories,’’ by H. R. Haweis, a kind of 
musical autobiography. 

—A. D. F. Ranpoupu & Co, have made a choice selection 
from the poems of John Henry Newman, and issue it in an | 


attractive little volume under the title of ‘‘ Echoes from the 
Oratory.”’ 

—Hzwnry Hout & Co. are about to issue a translation of 
the ‘‘Chansons de Rolland,’’ by Professor Rabbilon, of 
Johns Hopkins University. 

—Harper & BrotHers have in press a new edition of 
Coleridge’s complete works, in seven volumes, edited by 
Professor W.G. T. Shedd. 

—A CYCLoPEpi!a of church doctrine, history, organization, 
and ritual is in the press of L. R. Hamersiey & Co., Phila- 
delphia, and will be issued under the title of ‘‘ The Church 
Encyclopedia.”’ 

—CassELL & Co. (New York) have in press the ‘‘ United 
States Art Directory and Year-Book,’’ a chronicle of events 
in the art world, and a guide for all those who are interested 
in art in this country. 

—THE CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish the 
new Congregational Creed and Confession of Faith ina neat 
little pocket pamphlet, from the official copy, certified to by 
Dr. Dexter, of the Commission. 

—GeORGBE ROUTLEDGE & Sons (New York) have just is- 
sued the eleventh edition of ‘‘Men of the Time,’”’ an 
extremely useful book of reference, giving the principal 
facts about contemporaneous men of note. 

—MAacMILLAN & Co. send us ‘‘The Statesman’s Year- 
Book for 1834,’’ issued under the supervision of its new 
editor, Mr. J. Scott Keltie. The book is invaluable to all 
those who deal in any way with English politics or public 
questions. 

—IT I3 REPORTED IN LONDON that an American morning 
newspaper ia to be started in that city to give all the Amer- 
ican news at length. There ia such a large colouy of Amer- 
icans abroad that such an enterprise, wellconducted, would 
undoubtedly be successful. 

—THE PRIZES recently offered by ‘‘8t. Nicholas,’’ for the 
best original illustrations by young artists under seventeen 
years of age, brought more than nine hundred pictures 
under the notice of the judges. The names of winners and 
reproductions of the successful drawings will appear in the 
April St. Nicholas.’’ 

—Tus Bust oF LONGFELLOW lately placed in Westmin- 
ster Abbey represents the poet in old age, with flowing hair 
and beard. It stands between the busts of Chaucer and 
Dryden, and bears the inscription prepared by Dean Stanley : 
‘* This bust was placed among the memorials of the poetsof 
England by English admirers »f an American poet.’’ 

—Sranuey’s ‘‘ Lectures on the History of the Jewish 
Chureh,’’ which the Scribners have just issued in three 
handsome volumes, is one of the most fascinating works of 
the kind ever written. The charm of the style lends the 
interest of romance to Old Testament history. It is a work 
which ought to be in the bands of every teacher of the Olu 
Testament. 

—THoMas WHITTAKER will shortly issue a new and cheap 
edition, complete in one \olume, of *‘ Licordaire’s Confer- 
ences,’’ heretofore published in separate volumes. 7 be book 
will include those on Jesus Christ,’’ ‘‘God,” and God 
and Man.’’ The same publisher has in preparation an edi- 
tiom of tue ** Prophecies of Isaiab,’’ by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
two volumes in one, at a moderate price. 

—THE THIKD VOLUME OF the ‘‘ Schaif-Herzog Encyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge ’’ has now been issued by Funk & 
Wagualls (New York), and completes the -publication of 
this notable work. In some respects it will take the foremost 
place among works of this class. Its peculiar features have 
already been pointed out ia The Christian Union. Pub- 
lished at a comparatively low price, it puts within the reach 
of ministers and students of religion in this country a whole 
library of information on religious themes; it will find its 
place as an invaluable adjunct to all study of this kind. 

—THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CATALOGUB OF WELLS COLLEGE 
has just been issued, and presents very clearly the admirable 
metho and prosperous condition of thut institution. Situ- 
ated at Aurora, in one of the loveliest sections of this State, 
commanding froin its buildings a view of great extent and 
variety, Wells College could hardly fail to draw to itsclf 
more than its quota of girls aesiring to have a college educa- 
tion. Absence of pretension on al! puints, thoroughness of 
method, and general healihfuiness of tone are character- 
istics of the institution, which aims at a rational and sub- 
stantial education. It expects to close its lecture course 
with Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s delightful lectures on 
the ‘‘ Relations of Literature to Life.”’ 

—THE DEATH OF MR. FREDERICK LEYPOLDT, in bis forty- 
ninth year, is greatly to be regretted. He had done much 
for the elevation and organization of the publishing busi- 
ness in this country by introducing into his business metb- 
ods a genuine literary spirit. As the editor of the “ Liter- 
ary News,” the ‘Library Journal,’’ the ‘ Publishers’ 
Weekly,” the Publisaers’ Trade List Annual,’’ and the 
‘“‘American Catalogue,’’ Mr. Leypoldt has come to be 
universally known among all who have been interested in 
or dealing with books. His activity was immense and in- 
cessant ; and bis intelligent, fruitful efforts in bevalf of inter- 
national copyright will always endear hin to writers in this 
country. 

—TuEz APRIL NUMBER of the “‘ English Illustrated Maga- 
zine’’ (New York: Macmillan & Co.) does not fall bebind 
iis predecessors, but delights us with the same beauty of 
typography and the same high level of literary skill in its 
articles. It lacks, of course, the variety of the American 
magazines, but it costs far less, and all its matter is thor- 
ougbly good. In the present issue Mr. Austin Dobson 
writes about ‘Changes of Charing Cross’’ in his pleasing 
narrative style, assisted by numerous illustrations ; ‘‘ The 
Beliry of Bruges,” by Rose G. Kingsley, is a charming 
piece of descriptive writing, full of the medieval spirit, and 
with numerous quaint illustrations from the cld city ; Archi- 
bald Forbes tells the world ‘‘How I Became a War 
Correspondent ‘’’ and there are other articles of interest and 
value, 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


HE elections on Tuesday passed off quietly. The 
weather was unpleasant, and contributed to the yic- 
tory which the Democrats easily gained. In the subur- 
ban towns the more respectable part of the community 
elected their ticket, so that, if it gets to be impossible to 
live in Chicago under a rule like that of our present 
Common Council, relief is within reach. The trouble, 
however, in these elections is not so much one of poli- 
tics as of morals. Saloon-keepers, persons whose living 
s disreputably obtained, all who belong to the vicious 
classes, swell the majorities against the law-abiding and 
virtuous citizens. Just now the outcry is against high 
license, which, according to extensive reports published 
in the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune,” is working well in the coun- 
try. It appears from these reports that in many of our 
counties there is not a single saloon ; in others only a 
very few ; that in some of the larger rural towns the 
people have availed themselves of the privilege of local 
option to prohibit the sale of liquors, in others to make 
the license so high, from $1,500 to $2,000, as to reduce 
the number of saloons from twenty to two or three. 
The attempt in the country to sell beer under the mini- 
mum license has not resulted favorably. The sale of 
beer alone does not pay. Many who have taken out a 
license for the sale of malt liquors alone have given up 
this license for one that permits the sale of both malt and 
spirituous liquors. The feeling among the liquor deal- 
ers of this city is said to be in favor of a uniform 
license, though the Mayor is opposed to it. Just what 
will be the outcome in our large cities of an attempt 
to regulate the sale of intoxicants does not yet appear ; 
but the experiment thus far has proved that the num- 
ber of low groggeries may be greatly diminished under 
high license, and, when the sentiment of the people is 
up to the level of the prohibitory laws, abolished al- 
together. Prohibition is possible if the people only 
think so. But prohibition will not be possible in Chi- 
cago for many a year yet, if ever. 

Those who are interested in the erection of a suitable 
building at Washington for the Congressional Library 
have had their attention called, by some striking and 
able editorials in the ‘‘ Tribune,” to the very grave de- 
fects in the plans for such a building drawn by Mr. 
Smithmeyer, of Washington. If the criticisms on these 
plans are just, and they seem to be, it would be worse 
than a blunder, it would be a crime, to adopt them. 
Books would be injured by the heat; they would be 
difficult of access ; the reading-room during the summer 
months would be a Tophet. To the cost of the build- 
ing there would seem to be no limits. It is to be hoped 
that Congress will be in no haste to erect an edifice to 
perpetuate the present faulty system of library archi- 
tecture. 

Dr. Cuthbertson, pastor of the Leavitt Street Church, 
read an interesting and instructive paper, Monday morn 
ing, at the ministers’ meeting, on the history of the 
adoption, in 1833, of the articles of faith held by the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. His pa- 
per also gave an account of the present state of feeling 
in these two countries with reference to these articles, 
and was full of hope for those who are somewhat 
despondent as to the future doctrinal] soundness of 
the Congregational churches in the United States. 
The discussion which followed, according to appoint- 
ment, upon the new Creed, was spicy and earnest. 
The Rev. Joseph Cook was criticised by several of the 
brethren with unexpected severity. Noone doubts his 
right to attack the Creed if he thinks best, but he will 
find few here to uphold him in his onslaught upon 
brethren as honored as those whose names are appended 
to this new symbol. Most of us are amazed at his treat- 
ment of the senior editor of the ‘* Congregationalist.” 
All desire to do Mr. Cook full justice. We think he 
has proved that he spoke ‘‘ by authority” in his first 
criticisms upon the Creed, but we do not believe that he 
was authorized to criticise in the manner and spirit of 
that occasion. This last discussion of the Creed brought 
out the fact now more clearly than before, that while 
the new Creed is by no means perfect, while it is evi- 
dently a document made in a spirit of compromise, it 
yet contains the essential doctrines of the Gospel, and 
though expressing the minimum of our doctrinal belief, 
is farin advance of many of the creeds held by our 
churches, and especially by those recently formed. 
President Chapin, who was providentially with us, ex- 
pressed himself as highly pleased with the Creed, and 
thought that the churches would gain strength by its 
general adoption. 

The opening of spring brings evidence of enterprise in 
church work. Mr. George Armour has bought a lot on 
State Street, near Twentieth, upon which he will erect, 
at his own expense, a building, to be used under the care 
of the Episcopalian bishop, that will cost about one 
hundred thousand dollars. This will be achurch home 
for the poorer classes who dwell in that region. 

On the west sidc, the ol. Adelphi Theater, which has 
Deen hoi-lLouse of vice, has been rented for religious 


purposes. Gospel meetings are to be held every evening 
in the week. A fine reading-room is to be opened ; 
and as soon as the arrangements are perfected free 
breakfasts will be given on Sunday morning. The work 
is under the charge of A. M. Kirkland, an evan- 
gelist from Brooklyn. Plans are also on foot for the 
erection, on the west side, of a building which will 
seat not less than four thousand five hundred people, in 
which to carry out the plan so successfully followed in 
Cleveland the last two or three years, of giving 
lectures at a small cost to the working classes. The 
enterprise is in good hands, and we believe will accom- 
plish as much for Chicago as, under the direction of Mr. 
Bolton, it has accomplished for Cleveland. 

Thursday evening the graduates of the N orthwestern 
Theological Seminary received their diplomas, and the 
Rev. Drs. Marquis and Johnson were inaugurated as 
professors in that institution. Dr. Marquis spoke on 
the Bible, its inspired utterances, and the proper meth- 
ods of its treatment and study; Dr. Johnson on the 
glory and honor of the pulpit as a spiritual and educa- 
ting force. The exercises were held in the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church. The Rev. Charles A. Larrabee, of 
Springfield, lll., has accepted a call to the church of the 
Ascension, and will enter upon his work in May. Next 
Thursday evening the Rev. Clayton Welles, of Milton, 
Iowa, will be installed pastor of the Congregational 
church at Englewood. Lent has been observed in all 
our Episcopal and Catholic churches, and in some of 
our other churches rather more than usual prominence 
has been given to the truths which this period of the 
year emphasizes. It would be well if we could have a 
week of prayer throughout the world in Lent as well as 
in January. 

April 5. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 
By J. D. Rice. 


HE diagram and accompanying statistics in The 
Christian Union of March 27 portray most vivid- 
ly the enormity of the liquor traffic in our country; a 
more clear and emphatic exhibit could not be presented 
to the mind for consideration, and it should arouse pub- 
lic feeling to move with telling power upon this gigantic 
enemy. 
It may, perhaps, be profitable, also, for us to look at 
the present increase and alarming growth of this vicious 
traffic, and then consider seriously if some other method 


may not be devised to cope more successfully with the, 


monster. 

I find from the Reports of Internal Revenue that the 
amount of distilled liquors withdrawn for consumption 
for the past five fiscal years ending June 30, 1883, show 
a total increase for the five years of fifty per cent., being 
an average increase of ten per cent. perannum. (Our 
increase in population is a little over three per cent. 
annually.) 


cent., being an average of over twelve per cent. per an- 
rum. Here, we see, is an increase in the use of intoxi- 
cants of from three to four times that of the increase of 
population. (Since 1863 there is an increase of nine 
hundred per cent. in ‘“‘ fermented ” liquors.) 

These figures present a frightful and alarming view 
of the traffic, more particularly when we consider what 
has been done at the same time in Kansas, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Ohio, and other States, to suppress it. 

Are not our people, somewhere, drinking more of in- 
toxicants than ever befure ? How else can this be ex- 
plained ? Had these five years shown a decrease to the 
same extent it would have been highly encouraging ; 
but, as it is, these facts and figures unmistakably indi- 
cate that a more effective plan is needed to combat suc- 
cessfully with this most powerful foe. 

I find also from these ‘‘ Reports” that the number of 
liquor-sellers increased twenty per cent. in the five years, 
being four per cent. per annum. From these ‘‘ Reports,” 
then, we have a plain fact that we wish the reader to 
take note of ; viz., an increase in five years of twenty 
per cent. in liquor-sellers, with an increase of fifty to 
sixty-one per cent. in liquors consumed. Keep this fact 
in mind. 

Next, it is pertinent to ask, ‘‘ Where has this increase 
occurred ?” Evidently not in the places we have alluded 
to, where prohibitory measures have been active and the 
laws enforced ; undoubtedly, then, it has occurred in the 
cities and most populous States, and it is just here, in 
these places, that we need some different method of 
operating against the drink habit and drink traffic that 
now dominxates so completely all large and dense popu- 
lations. 

Local option and prohibition are measurably effective 
in quite small cities and in rural districts, but in large 
cities and dense populations they are powerless, and, like 
“high licensc,”.a delusion ; they each undertake to do 


| by one grand sweep a work that requires years for its | 


In fermented liquors the increase was sixty-one per 


accomplishment. The Capitol at Albany and the 
Municipal Building at Philadelphia have been reared by 
additions of material from year to year for many long 
years, and yet these were a small work compared with 
the removal of the drink traffic. 

When the reports of Internal Revenue shall show a 
considerable yearly decrease in the consumption of 
liquors and in the number of liquor-sellers, we will then 
feel that ‘‘ King Alcohol” is throttled and in expiring 
struggles. 

What seems to be needed, then, is a measure that will 
operate to produce an annual decrease in the number 
of liquor-sellers, for if we can materially lessen their 
number every year, continuously, the result mus 
be to largely diminish the use of intoxicants, and final- 
ly subject the traffic to the smallest possible dimen- 
sions. 

A statutory law or constitutional amendment may be 
so framed as to secure this ‘‘decrease” of twenty per 
cent. annually, which would be one out of every five ; 
and it should apply to each ward, village, and town sep- 
arately. This rate would reduce every one hundred 
liquor-sellers to forty-one in five years, to fourteen in 
ten years, and to five in fifteen years. It is easy enough 
to frame such a bill or amendment, and to make provis- 
ons for a sure enforcement of the law ; but it is not so 
easy to secure its enactment; this requires the united 
efforts of temperance workers, and I fear they are not 
yet prepared to move in this direction. The people 
are ready, and would gladly welcome this method, und 
would give hearty support to a rigid enforcement of a 
law of this kind. 

This suggestion of a twenty per cent. annual decrease 
of the liquor-sellers is not by any means the most de- 
sirable thing to have done, but I believe it the most 
practical and effective remedy for the evil in large cities 
and dense populations; we can go no faster in such 
places than public feeling will sanction and sustain ; the 
moral support of each and every community is here an 
essential factor inthe problem. 

I hope our temperance friends will ponder over the dia- 
gram and statistics of the liquor traffic as exhibited in 
your valuable paper, and that they may be led to adopt 
some means more efficient in removing this blighting 
curse from among our people. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN TEMPERANCE. 
Editors Christian Union : 

The page given to the liquor traffic in last week’s 
Christian Union should not only startle every lover of 
humanity, but set in more active motiom every agency 
at command to meet the monster Intemperance. The 
fact is, a large portion of the Christian and temperance 
people of America do not yet fully apprehend the enor- 
mity of the sin of intemperance, or the power of the 
liquor interest ; hence the necessity of such work as is 
illustrated in The Christian Union. One of the great 
hindrances to temperance reform is the legitimate use of 
alcoholic liquors. Even in Maine the customs and 
habits of the fathers have so fastened themselves upon 
the sons that probably not more than one-tenth of the 
people of this, the temperance State of the Union, feel 
that alcoholic liquors could be safely given up as a med- 
icine. I give this opinion after over twenty years’ ex- 
perience as a retail druggist. 

I think the time has come for a new departure in the 
temperance cause ; in brief, it is this: Let every tem- 
perance family banish from its household remedies 
alcohol and its compounds as fast as they can find sub- 
stitutes. Doubtless many people who now use alcohol 
as a remedy would gladly give it up if they knew what 
to use in its place. To this end let some competent 
authority prepare a tract which, through religious and 
temperance societies, shall find its way into every family 
in the land. Let this be followed by others, the pulpit 
and press lending their strong hand to the work, and 
so, line upon line and precept upon precept, have the 
work go on until alcohol shall be dethroned, and the 
heresy in regard to its peculiar healing power forever 
eradicated from the minds of the people. With this ac- 
complished, we may look forward with hope to the 
time when the manufacture and importation of alcoholic 
liquors shall be a crime. Respectfully, 

AUBURN, Me. 


—Christ says, “‘1 am thedoor’’—that is, the door which is 
opened between the lower man and the upper man ; between 
the earth and the heaven; and through that door came 
walking the Divine image: and the life, the words, and the 
thoughts of Christ upon earth were simply these: ‘‘ The 
soul that sins, and will not be restored, dies; but the soul 
that bas sinned and will be restored, may live. I havecome 
to make manifest to mankind the love of God for dying souls. 
Whosoever will, let him come to me.”’ The last words that 
echo from the Scripture, those words which come in the far 
air, ringing through the ages, are, ‘‘ Whosoever is athirst, 
let him come and take the water of life freely ; and let him 
that Learetu su), Couie—kt him spread abroad the tid- 


ings.”? 
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GORDON AT GRAVESEND. 


To the world his life at Gravesend (as com- 
manding Royal Engineers) was a life of self- 
suppression and self-denial; to himself it 
was one of happiness and pure peace. He 
lived wholly for ethers. His house was school 
and hospital and almsbouse in turn—was 
more like the abode of a missionary than of 
Colonel of Engineers. The troubles of all in- 
terested him alike. The poor, the sick, the 
unfortunate, were ever welcome, and never 
did suppliant vainly knock at his door. He 
always took a great delight in children, but 
especially in boys employed on the river or 
on the sea. Many he rescued from the gut- 
ter, cleansed them and clothed them, and 


kept them for weeks in his house. For their | 


benefit he established evening classes, over 
which he himself presided, reading to and 
teaching the lads with as much ardor as if he 
were leading them to victory. He called them 
his ‘‘kings,’’ and for many of them he got 
berths on board ships. One day a friend 
asked him why there were so many pins stuck 
into the map of the world over his mantel- 
piece ; he was told that they marked and fol- 
lowed the course of the boys on their voy- 
ages—that they were moved from point to 
point as his youngsters advanced, and that 
he prayed for them as they went, day by day. 
The light in which he was held by these lads 
was shown by inscriptions in chalk on the 
fences. A favorite legend was ‘‘God Bless 
the Kernel.’’ So full did his classes at length 
become that the house would no longer hold 
them, and they had to be given up. Then it 
was that he attended and taught at the Rag- 
ged Schools, and it was a pleasant thing to 
watch the attention with which his wild 
scholars listened to his words. ‘‘ His benevo- 
lence embraced all,’’ writes one who saw 
much of him at thistime. Misery was quite 
sufficient claim for him, without going into 
the question of merit ; and, of course, some- 
times he was deceived. But very seldom, for 
he had an eye that saw through and through 
people ; it seemed useless to try to hide any- 
thing from him. I have often wondered how 
much this wonderful power was due to nat- 
ural astuteness, or how much to his clear 
singleness of mind and freedom from self, 
that the truth about everything seemed reveal- 
ed to him. The workhouse and the infirmary 
were his constant haunts, and of pensioners 
he had a countless number all over the neigh- 
borhood. Many of the dying sent for him in 
preference to the clergy, and ever ready was 
he to visit them, no matter in what weather 
or at what distance. 
take the chair at a religious meeting, or be in 
any way prominent. He was always willing 
to conduct services for the poor or address a 
sweeps’ tea-meeting ; but all public speechify- 
ing, especially where complimentary speeches 
were made in his honor, he loathed.—[Hake’s 
Story of Chinese Gordon. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


By E. P. ROE. 


38th Thousand. 


A Face Illumined. 
1 Vol., 12mo. $1.50. 

“It is certain that this popular writer has done 
noting quite so good or quite so well studied in its 
method as this.”—[New York Evening Post. 

“The author does not, as is often the case, make 
the moral design an excuse for literary shortco 
ings. His characters are stam with a strong in- 
dividuality, and depicted with a naturalness that in- 

a keen student of human nature and modern 
life.”—{Boston Traveler. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


New York. 


READY FOR THE NEW LAW. 


Hygienic Physiology, 


ALCOHOLIC DRINKS AND NARCOTICS 
BY DR. J. DORMAN STEELE. 


Eprrep and Inporsep for the use of schools 
by the DEPARTMENT oF Epvcation of the Na 
TIONAL Woman’s CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


PRICE, $1.00. | 
A. 8S. BARNES & CoO., Publishers, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


rt, 


bracing reproductions of ous original 


e 
for catalogue of over 5,000 subjects. Mention this 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co.,= 
333 Washington &t., Boston, Macs. 


But he would never’ 


Send 6 cents in stamps 


NOW READY. 
Price, 16 cents. Annual Subscription, $1.50: 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS: 
FRONTISPIECE—The Lizard Lights by Night. 
Authors. 


Austin Dobson. Changes at Charing Cross. 
With Illustrations. 
An Unsentimental Journey 


Through Cornwall. With 


Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” 


Illustrations, 

Rose F. Kingsley. The Belfry of Bruges. With 
Illustrations. 

Walter Crane. A Herald of Spring. With 
Illustrations by the author. 

Hugh Conway. Paul Vargas; a Mystery. 

H. A. HL. Bygones. A Poem. 


How I became a War Cor- 
respondent. 

The Armourer’s Prentices. 
Chap. XIV., XV. 

ORNAMENTS, LNITLAL LETTERS, &c. 


Archibald Forbes. 


C. M. Yonge. 


A New American Novel. 


BETHESDA. 


By BARBARA ELBON. 
i2mo, $1. 
Forming the new volume of 


MAOMILLAN’S DOLLAR NOVELS, 


“Its style is not unlike that of Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
ford, though its moral tone is far superior to any- 
thing that he has as yet written. The book is 
strangely fascinating. The reader falls at once 
deeply in love with the beautiful heroine, and his 
admiration and love for her increases as the book 
approaches its end. The moral lesson which “Be. 
thesda” teaches isa high and noble one... . Next 
to “Mr. Isaacs” the book is the best novel that 
has appeared in several years.”—{American Queen. 


Recently published in the same series : 
A Great Treason. 


By MARY A. M. HOPPUS. 


“It is a sensible relief to look upon a book which 
has for its foundation the events of some remarka- 
ble period of the world’s history. . ‘A Great 
Treason’ will certainly recommend itself to those 
readers who ask more from a novel than the amuse- 
ment of an idle hour.”—{Murning Post. 

“Miss Hoppus tellsa story of the American Warof 
Independence in a characteristic and attractive 
style, which accommodates itself both to the time 
and to the scene without affectation or extrava- 
gance. History and fiction are adroitly blended, 
and it is difficult to say which part of the tale is the 
| most 

“Investing with a romantic glow the entire his 
tory of the Revolutionary War. .. . The book 
has a peculiar charm.”—{New York Observer. 


-HESTER. 


BY OLIPHANT. 


‘*At her best she is, I think, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, the best of living novelists. She is at her 
best in ‘ Hester.’’’—{Academy. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


The Book of Psalms, 


Translated by the Rev. T. K. Curyrnez, M.A. 
Parchment Series. Antique, gilt top. Price, 
$1.25. 


“It is not just to these precious lyrics to read them 
a version several centuries old. Ex- 

uisite as the Prayer-Book version pens 4 be, and pos- 

bly the Bible version too, to ears u amiliar with 
the older music, either rendering does but convey 
that e meaning and c that was acces- 
sible to the men of the sixteenth 
The object of the present edition is to enable lovers 
of literature to read the Psalter intelligently and 
with pleasure. The ‘Dictionary of the Bible’ and 
the various commentaries on the Psalms will supply 
the student with learned material in abundance. 
But the ambition of the publishers and the transla- 
tor is to make the P enjoyable, earned 
controversies are not ssthetically enjoyable.”— 
From the Introduction. 


IN SAME SERIES, NEW EDITIONS OF: 


Of the Imitation of Christ. 
By Tuomas a Kempis. A Revised Transla- 
tion. With a Frontispiece on India paper. 
Parchment Antique. $1.25. 


translator for the substance of the book, than to the 
publisher for its form.”—{Saturday Review. 


The Christian Year. 


By Joun Kesiz. Printed in red and black, 
with a Portrait of the author. Parchment 


Antique. $1.50. 


“The edition remains the best extant of the most 
govese of English devotional poets.”—{Pall Mall 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,8, &5 Samer Yous. 


“ The thanks of the readers are due no less to the | 22 


NEW 
AND BEAUTIFUL 


REWARD CARDS. 
The Good Shepherd and His Sheep. 


Twelve floral cards, each 3 by 444 inches, with texts 
from Scripture. Single package, by mail, 25 cents; 
five packages, by mail, $1.00. 


GOD IS LOVE. 


Twelve floral cards, each 5 by 34 inches, with com- 
forting words from Scripture. Single package, by 
mail, 25cents; five packages, by mail, $1.00. 


EMMANUEL, GOD WITH US. 


Six pictorial cards, each 644 by 4% inches. Scenes 
from the Nativity, with suitable texts from Script- 
ure on back. Single package, by mail, 3 cents; 
five packages, by mail, $1.20. 


THE AMERICAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


RUSKIN’S 
CHOICE WORKS. 


The most popular smaller works of the cele- 
brated author of “* Modern Painters,” ‘* Stones of 
Venice,” “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” etc. 


SESAM AND LILIES. Elzevir Edition, 
— type, fine cioth, ornamented, 26 
cents. 


ROWN OF WILD OLIVE. Elzevir Edi- 
type, fiue cloth, ornamented, 
cents. 


ETHICS OF THE DUST. Elzevir Edition, 
Bourgeois type, fine cloth, ornamented, 25 cts. 

CHOICE WORKS, The three above, bound 
in one vol., half Kussia, red edges, 50 cents. 

**The most accomplished English writer living. 
This dainty Elzevir edition is tit for Queen 1i- 
tania’s Magazine, Toronto. 

“The type, paper, and binding are fit vehicles 
to carry to the public some of the best thoughts 
of the greatest iving master of the English lan- 
guage. (Universalist, Chicago. 

“* At the astonishingly low price of 25 cents 
each. No more delightful prelude to the study 
of re eg | has ever been given than is found 
in ‘Ethics of the Dust,’ and these cheap yet 
careful reprints place them within the reach of 
all.’°—[The Continent, New York. 

“Put forth in such admirable shape as to in- 
crease their circulation amon 1 classes. The 
excellence and cheapness of the publications by 
this house are making friends throughout the 
country, and aiding materially in spreading 
knowledge of desirable literature.’’—(Indian- 
apolis Journal. 

“In Ruskin's Choice Works, Mr. 
Alden has established a fresh claim upon the 
gratitude of American ers. ‘hese books are 
only examples of the work Mr. Alden is doing. 
His catalogue comprises most of the best stand- 
ard works printed in the English language, and 
his prices throughout are such as to justly en- 
title him to be called a public benefactor.”’— 
(Christian Advocate, Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘The above lovely little books of Ruskin, a 
lished by the most enterprising publisher of the 
day, are worth more than they cost merely to be 
looked at as ornaments, they are so dainty in de- 
sign and color. That they are as full of meat as 
an § goes without saying, for Ruskin in his 
playfa est mood is a teacher of the deepest les- 
sons, both religious and secular, and if he were 
not, his style is so musical, so bright, that of it- 
self it is a lesson in purity.” —[Dominion Church- 
man, Toronto, Canada. 


500,000 Volumes 


CHOICE BOOKS—descriptive catalogue free. 
Books for examination before payment on evi- 
dence of good faith. NOT sold by dealers—prices 
too low. Books by 20 per cent. extra, for 
mailing. 

JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


P. O. Box 12237. 18 Vesey St., New York. 
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eters’ Eclectic 
iano Instructor. 


COMPILED BY W. C. PETERS. 
PRICE $3.25. 

Among t and successful Piano Methods 
of the day, TERS’ ECLECTIC has always 
held an honorable piace. The sale of a QUARTER OF 
A MILLION COPIES is proof tangible of ite worth, and 


the 
P 


of the favor with which itis regarded, espec Be 
4 number of educational institutions, in which 
it has a — used. A practical, well graded, and 


Dobson’s Universal 


Banjo Instructor. 
“By C. andG. C. DOBSON. 


PRICE $1.00. 


The is now a fashionable instrument, and 
the best ones are elegant enough to go anywhere. A 
destined to be very Fe Contains 

ements, 57 bright Reels, J igs, ae. etc., and 
popu such as “Old Fo at Home,” 
“Over the Garden Wall,” the songs of Dave Braham, 


Winner’s Popular 
Ideal Methods. 


For Violin, For Guitar, For Piano 
or Clarine ‘or Banjo, For Flageole 
For Fife, For Accordeon, For Boehm Fidte. 
Price of each book, 75 cts. 


Immensely popular cheap instructors, with brief 
ctive course, and each with about one hun- 
dred neatly arranged popular airs for practice. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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A.C, Armstrong & Son 


Have Now Ready: 


SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY. 


By HENRY D. SMITH, D.D., LL.D. Edited by 
Wm. S. Karr, D.D., Professor of Theology in 
Hartford Theological Seminary. - Large 
octavo volume, 650 pages. Price, $3.50. 


The publishers are gratified in being able to 
announce the publication of 


Dr. Smith’s Complete System of Theology. 


Dr. Karr, whe has been for two years past en- 
gaged in the preparation of this werk for the 
press, has had unusual advantages for its prose- 
cution. His own notes of Dr. Smith's lectures, 
his thorough sympathy and admiration for his 
former teacher. and the use of a number of full 
notes of the lectures made by other students, 
together with stenographic reports of the lect 
ures, have been supplemented by the use of Dr. 
Smith's own manuscripts and a large number of 
his sermons, so that this volume is as complete 
and as fully represents the author’s theological 
views and method.as could anything not issued 
under his own supervision. 


“* The importance of this publication can hardly be 
overestimated. Dr. Smith while living exerted an in- 
fluence on Christian thought second to that of no one 
in this country. And toma y his opinions and utter- 
ances on nis of Christian doctrine are queted as 
of the highest authority.” 


THE PRINCIPLES OF WRIT- - 


TEN DISCOURSE. 


By T. W. Hunt, Professor of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Language in Princeton College. 12muv vol., 
375 pages. Net price, $1. 


REV. DR. WM. M. TAYLOR'S NEW WORK. 


CONTRARY WINDS, and other Ser 
mons. Third edition. Crown 8vo vol., cloth. 
$1.75. Uniform with ** Limitations of Life,” by 
same author. 


THE PARABOLIC TEACHING OF 
CHRIST. A Systematic and Critical Study 
of the Parables of our Lord. By Rev. Dr. A. 
8vo volume, cloth, $2.50. Second 

ion. 


Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, 714 B’way, Ny. Y. 


By E. P. ROE. 


46th Thousand. 


Barriers Burned Away. 
1 Vol., 12mo. $1.50. 


“We can accord a hearty commendation to this 
work. The narrative is vigorous, often intense, but 
rarely if ever melodramatic. Its language is usually 
no less chaste than forcible and impressive. It be 
trays a power of invention and description which is 
not met with every day in the best of writers of 
popular fiction.”—[{Dr. Kiptey, in the New York Trib- 
une. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


New York. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


New Sunday-Schoo! Song Book 


JOYFUL LAYS 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 


Will be APRIL Awe 


192 PAGES, printed on 
toned paper, and beautifully bound. 
Price, in Boards, $30 per 10 Copies. 
Specimen, in paper covers, sent when published, 
on receipt of 3 cents. Specimen — Sree. BIGLOW 
& Matn’s publications are sold by booksellers and 
music d everywhere. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, ! 81 Randolph Street, 


New York. Chicars. 


HOW to LEARN to DRAW and PAINT 


WATER COLORS Without a Teacher. 


Colors by MARION KEMBLE,. Self-instruct- 

lists of materials, their cost, and all infor- 
ecessary for the beginner. Price 50c. 
Ten Moist Water Colors and three Brushes, in a Ja- 
panned Tin Box. Price 5O0c. 

A Catalogue of Outline Designs in Cards, Panels, 
and in Books sent free on application. 

Either of the above sent by mail on receipt of 
50c., or both for @1. 
8. W. TILTON &4CO., 

333 Washington 8t., Boston. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’ UNION. 


THE EVENING LAMP. 


R. MONCURE D. CONWAY, the versatile and 
accomplished American journalist and writer so 
long resident in London, his recently returned from a 
journey around the world, and has given a visitor some 
impressions which will be read with interest in this 
country : 
IRRELIGIOUS RELIGION IN INDIA. 


‘“‘ Along those shelves,” said Mr. Conway, pointing 
across the billiard-table, ‘‘ you will find all the sacred 
books of the East, over which I have pored and exullted 
for years. The noble aspirations of those ancient 
writers, the glowing poetry of the Vedas, the sublime 
imagery of their seers, have become part of my life. Nor 
can | ever sufficiently acknowledge my indebtedness for 
the spiritual life which they have imparted. But when 
I went to the great cities, the pilgrim sites to which 
throng every year millions of those who profess to fol- 
low the faith of the men who wrote those books, and 
mingled with the vast processions of worshipers at the 
shrines sacred to the dcit'es whose praises are sung by 
the Hindoo poets, then, alas! the contrast between the 
real and the ideal was heartvreaking. In all those teem- 
ing myriads of worshipers, not one man, not even one 
woman, seemed to entertain the shadow of a conception 
of anything ideal, or spiritual, or religious, or even 
mythological, in their ancient creed; nut one glimmer 
of the great thoughts of their poets and sages light- 
ened their darkened temples. To all of them the great 
false god which they worshiped, a hulk of roughly 
carved wood or stone, appeared to be the authentic pre- 
sentment of some terrible demon or invisible power, who 
wouid treat them cruelly if they did not give him some 
melted butter. Of religion in a spiritual sense there 
is none. The whole life is dominated from Sunday 
midnight to Sunday midnight in every detail by 
the usages and customs of a minute and iron cere- 
monial. Butif you wish for religion you will not find 
it in Brahminism ; only in some rock-hewn cave or ruined 
temple, where some exiled Burmese-Buddhist bows in 
silent prayer—there only you find the presence of God. 
The Ilindoo deity, carved from wood, who must be pro- 
pitiated with offerings ot ghee, and the invisible Sabbath 
in whose presence no man must smile, were alike emana- 
tions of the same tendency to sacrifice the spirit to the 
letter, and to convert a life-giving idea into a soul- 
destroying ideal. Against that my whole nature 
rose in revolt. That impressed me more painfully than 
anything e'se I saw in my journey round the world. It 
is a terrible thing to see a harmless animal slaughtered 
before an idol. I saw a slain soul beside it. I never see 
an idol, a superstitiom, a false god, visible or invisible, 
without seeing man sacrificed, a bleeding victim on its 
altar. When I see the immensity of the work that re- 
mains to be done, the enormous task which lies 
before man in enlightening and purifying the world, 
I grudge more than ever any diversion of the energies of 
the mind to the worship of the letter, any sacritice of 
the’resources of the intellect before the shrine of decaying 


superstitions. I havecome home m-re than ever convinced 


of the need of science, of enlightenment, of education. 
The diffusion of science will be like the spread of sun- 
light. Nothing less than that sun can reach those dark 
places of the earth, and make their desert blossom. 
Looking down in al] but despair upon this vast rotting 
jungle of dead religions, watching these gods of worship, 
which in any other country but the East would qualify 
the worshipers for admission into a lunatic asylum, I 
felt that I was in the presence of a vast mass of disease, 
which could be healed by nothing around it. At 
present the prospect seems almost hopeless. The best 
Hindoos with whomI came in contact, men cultivated, 
profound, clear-seeing, are freethinkers to a man. 
They have no hope of anything coming out of the 
popular religions. We can only trust to the dissolving 
influence of the scientific spirit which will gradually 
eat its way through all these creeds, and restore man 
once more to the possession of that liberty of which he 
has been robbed by his creeds.” 


1HE MALTHUSIAN PROBLEM. 


** There is a social aspect of this blighting despotism 
of false faiths which presents one of the most appalling 
problems the world has ever seen. In India we have 
destroyed the Malthusian check upon over-population. 
War is impossibic under the English raj. Against pesti- 
lence our sanitary officers contend with ever increasing 
success. The war with famine is one in which year by 
year we attain more nearly to success, and as a result 
population is swelling to an almost incredible degree. 
Every rough method by which nature was wont to re- 
lieve herself of a surplus population has been abolished 
by the beneficence of the English government. The 
population grows thicker and ever thicker upon the 
soil, increasing by millions the number of paupers—for 
they cre all more or less paupers—fcstering and squalid 
in their misery. Of prudential check upon population 
there is none. There is, on the contrary, the most active 


stimulant to over-population in the religion of the peo- | 


ple. 
for any individual depends upon the prayers, the cere- 
monies, the incantations, which are performed for him 
by his offspring. To have many sons, and for them in 
turn to have many sons, is essential to the happiness of 
the Hindoo. It is their prayers which buoy up the soul 
into heaven. The soul of him who har no sons naturally 
gravitates into perdition. Therefore in India the first 
duty of man is to breed. The women are mere child- 
producing machines. Children are not born in India ; 
they are spawned. What the end is to be no man can 
tell. Before this increase of population, swelling more 
and more day by day and year by year, our best and 
wisest officials recoil in blank dismay. Thcy have not 
even much hope that some terrible famine will sweep off 
in one year more millions than the smaller famines have 
killed in the course of a generation, for famines have 
been got under. The only prospect that some seem to 
see is that a great war would break out, in which the 
surplus population would get itself massacred out of ex- 
istence. But how the natives were to get killed without 
the English sharing their fate I never could understand. 
Yet they are cheerful in the midst of it all. Dr. W. W. 
Hunter, from whom I experienced the utmost kindness 
at Calcutta, displays a cherry optimism, and faith in the 
difficulty being solved somehow, which contrasted very 
strangely with the grim reality.” 

‘* What, then, Mr. Conway, do you think should be 
done ?” ‘‘ It is difficult to say what,” said Mr. Conway? 
with a smile, ‘* unless we are to appoint Mr. Bradlaugh 
to undertake a general Malthusian apostolate through- 
out India.” | 

DEFECTS OF AUSTRALIAN CIVILIZATION. 


‘‘T am glad to be back in London again,” said Mr. 
Conway, in a more cheerful vein, and turning to a less 
somber subject. ‘‘ London, with its free atmosphere 
and broad catholicity of soul; London, with its learned 
societics, its free interchange of human thought, its 
theaters, its picture gulleries, and all the apparatus of 
culture—London, I confess, seemed to me more attract- 
ive when I was at the other en! of the world than ie 
ever seemed before.” Butas Mr. Conway lectured on 
this subject at St. George’s Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
we need not say more about it here. ‘‘In America,” re- 
marked Mr. Conway, ‘‘they Keep fairly abreast of the 
English intellectual movement. Io Australia you have 
material civilization in superfluity, but of culture, of 
art, of broad-minded toleration for all forms of human 
speculation, there is much less than here. Bigotry and 
sectarianism have made the antipodes their field of 
future operations, apparently ; but they will hardly 
maintain it against the increasing colony of cultured 
families and broad-minded thinkers there. A notable 
feature of the Australian colonies is the Melbourne press. 
I do not think there is a better paper in the whole world 
than the Melbourne ‘Argus.’ The Melbourne ‘ Age’ 
and ‘Australasian’ are also excellent papers. Secta- 
rian bitterness is almost inconceivable to one who has 
lived long in the air of this metropolis. Their politics 
are too parochial to be interestiag to a stranger, though 
no doubt the Federation will change that. Some of 
their Cabinct Ministers whom I met are shrewd, self-re- 
liant, intelligent ; but the Legislative Assemblies did not 
appear to have a great hold on theinterest or admiration 
of the best people. In Australia there is a curious mix- 
ture of democracy and snobbery as distinct from plucoc- 
racy. Toarepublican like myself the latter form was 
very distasteful. There is one good thing about Austral- 
ian capitals, and that is that they have no great magnet 
like London to draw off ali their best men ; hence there 
is in each capital a circle of well-iuformed, intelligent. 
people, such as you will not fiad ia English provincial 
towns, owing to the extent to which London draws off 
the intelligence of the country. That is an element of 
strength which should ‘not be lost sight of in considering 
Australian society. It promises a fine literature.” 


PROSPECT OF PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


‘‘ By the by,” said Mr. Conway, ‘‘ there is a thing that 
merits attention in relation, not to Australian, but to 
American politics, and that is the great change that has 
taken place in the last few months io the position of par- 
ties. The Democrats, who have succeeded in gaining a 
long-deferred victory, consist of two parties: one, the 
office-seekers, hungry for the spoils, starving after 
twenty years’ exile from oftice—of them there is nothing 
to hope, and if the victory meant their return to power 
it would be a disaster ; but by themselves they have not 
sufficient following to regain office, and the recent vic- 
tory is entirely due to the adhesion of an entirely differ- 
ent order of men, men who are represented by my old 
friend Judge Hoadley, now Guvernor Hoadley, of Ohio, 
who headed the great Democratic campaign in the West, 
and carried it through to victory. Judge Hoadley was 
anti-slavery to the backbone. He of all men can least 
be accused of any weakness in the direction of white 
ascendency or of Statvs’ Rights. His inaugural address, 
which I have here "—and from which Mr. Conway read 
an eloquent passage—‘‘ shows that he regards the new 


order as regards the negro, which the Republicun party | 
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With them the hope of salvation in the future life { established, as having become part and parcel of the 


Constitution, about which there can be no question, and 
safe beyond all gainsaying. If Governor Hoadley and 
the men he represents can purify and regenerate the 
Democratic party they may succeed in doing what they 
have attempted in vain since the election of Abraham 
Lincoln, and appoint theirown President. If Governor 
Hoadley were their candidate for the Presidency they 
would stand a good chance, norcould I look without sym- 
pathy upon a movement which, if successful, would mean 
the destruction of the sacerdotal usurpation of the Re- 
publican party, the acceptance by the Democrats of the 
principles against which they had hitherto striven in 
vain, and the modification of the American tariff in the 
direction of free trade.” 


BISMARCK. 


Dr. Busch, in his new book on ‘‘ Our Imperial Chan- 
cellor,” is very eulogistic of Bismarck, but he is also 
very interesting. 


‘* A cool head above a warm heart, the greatest penetra- 
tion and the greatest daring—Uiysses and Achilles in the 
same person—this appears to most people the solution of 
the riddle of his unequaled success. And this cool head, 
this penetration which looks far into the future, this firm 
hand and thisiron will, which, with one unchanging goal in 
view, more onward step by step, are the secret of Prince 
Bismarck’s great achievements. What he has accomplished 
has been the ideal of mauy a statesman, but it has remained 
@ pious wish, a vague idea. which he by his own original re- 
sources has realized. His ways and means are not always 
clear to others. He seems inconsistent, changeable as 
Proteus, but in reality he is obliged to act just as he does; 
he must follow his inward promptings in every case, and his 
best thought and deeds are inspirations and improvisa- 
tions.’’ 


Of Bismarck’s religious views Dr. Busch says: 


“Asin his politics, so in his religious views, he has, ac- 
cording to his own words, undergone a gradual develop- 
ment. He has gone through his period of rationalism, then 
he has lived through atime of uwubelief, or at least a time 
when religion was no necessity to him. Afterward he ex- 
pressed hi:nself in so decided a fashion as to lead to the 
belief that be occupied a Christian and even an evangelical 
standpoint. In later years he seems to have retained just 
sufficient of this to be regarded as a «leeply religious man, 
firmly believing in God, in Divine order, and a persunal im- 
mortality, who does his duty according to his belief, and is 
accustomed to draw his strength for the fulfillment of his 
duty from it, but who cares little for doctrinal formule, is 
not intolerant, and has no great desire to be edified through 
the mouth of the priest. The first period of rationalism 
coincided with the time when the young student was sowing 
his wild oats, but even at the worst of times there was 
always a longing and striving after something higher and 
better, which after a tine of melancholy and depression 
was succeeded by a more healthy state of mind.”’ 


Dr. Busch quotes a letter from Bismarck to his wife : 


‘‘I cannot understand how anybody who reflects on his 
own self, and yet knows nothing nor wants to know any- 
thing of God, can bear to live on in contempt and dullness. 
I do not know how I have borne it formerly ; if at present 7 
should have to live as I did then, without God, without you 
and the children, I should, indeed, not see why I should not 
cast off this life as a soiled garment.”’ 


And again he quotes fzom a letter written in 1859 : 


“As God wills. All here below is but a question of time ; 
nations and men, folly and wisdom, peace and war, they 
come and go as the waves, and the seaonly remains. There 
is nothing in this earth but hypocrisy and juggling; and 
whether a fever or a cartridge tears off this mask of flesh, it 
must fall sooner or later, and then there will be some resem- 
blance between a Prussian and an Austrian, if they are of 
the same stature. Foolish and wise also look pretty much 
alike when they are clean skeletons.”’ 


He scores one for Charles Francis Adams in the 
following : 


‘“**When I was a ‘‘ primaner,”’ he said once at Ferriéres, 
‘I knew very well how to write and read Latin, but at pree- 
ent it would be difficult, and Greek I have altogether for- 
gotten.’ ”’ 


Dr. Busch gives the Princess Bismarck a .very 
womanly, attractive character : 


“‘The Princess has been brought up religiously ; but hers 
is a bright, lively nature, gifted with a goodly portion of 
natural wit, with fine taste and feelings. Very musical, and 
a splendid player on the piano, she is at the same time a 
careful, sensible housewife, and, after the manner of the 
noble ladies of former days, she is said to have some knowl- 
edge of medicine. With genuine womanliness she created 
for her husband a home full of comfort and genial warmth, 
and intelligently slared for years his griefs and hopes, 
sometimes even, as is evident from some passages in Bis- 
marck’s letters to her (reprinted by Hesekiel), to a certain 
measure in political questions, although, as a rule, she does 
not. belong to the class of women who take part in politics. 
Her correspondence with him, when official duties or pleas- 
ure trips separated them geographically, was very lively and 
affectionate. He ca'ls her ‘‘ my heart,” ‘‘ my dearest heart,”’’ 
in his letters ; be sends her jessamine from Peterhof, bloom- 
ing heather from Bordeaux, and promises to send her edel- 
‘weiss from Gastein, where, on the sixteenth anniversary of | 
their wedding-day, he remembers that this day ‘has brought 
sunshine into his bachelor’s life.’ ” | 
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taken in Congress this week; the latter 


for the repeal of the coinage law has a 


For the time, this unsettling of the cereal 


testa 
Gtilett Trew 
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FINANCIAL. 


The market for wheat at Chicago this 
week has proved to be one of marked 
liquidation. Not for many years has the 
quotation been so low as it is at the 
present writing ; May wheat is now sell- 
ing at eighty-one and a half cents a 
bushel, and the disposition of the market 
would indicate a lower price. This 
quotation is based on demand and supply 
between very heavy speculators. Those 
who entered the wheat market some time 
since on the basis of ninety-five cents to 
one dollar, with the conviction that the 
price was then low enough, and undertook 
to control the market in favor of an ad- 
vance, have suffered very great losses ; 
but the lesson will not be dearly bought, so 
far as this country is concerned, if it 
will teach men that the ‘‘staff of life” 
ought not to be made an article for 
gambling in. There is no sympathy for 
those who have thus placed themselves 
and their credit in peril. The gates are 


To Institutions, Capitalists, 
AND OTHERS, 


We give special attention to orders 
from banks, bankers, institutions, and 
investors out of the city, by mail or 
telegraph, to buy or sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and other secu- 
rities. 

To meet the wants of investors we 
are giving particular attention to the 
careful selectien of desirable bonds that 
can be properly recommended. To 


now open for a heavy export movement make selections for themselves out of the 


of our cereals, and, from this time, we; mass of securities offered for sale is to 
may look for a steady modification in the. 


conditions of our foreign trade account, 
which has for the past two months been 
shrinking in its balance to our credit. 
The recent exports of gold have Jad the 
very natural effect of easing the London 
money market; and in consequence of 
this, the Bank of England has this weck 
reduced its discount rate to 2 1-2 per cent., 
while the rate in the general money mar- 
ket there is about 2 percent. All these 


most persons, not engaged in the brisi- 
ness, a confusing and often a discourag- 
ing task. It is our aim to simplify this 
undertaking for investors, and aid ssa 
personal judgment, by offering from 
time to time such bonds as seem to us 
best calculated to meet their require- 
ments, with information and particu- 


foregoing facts tend directly to lessen the 
probability of any further considerable 
foreign shipments of the precious metals. 
This week the movement scores little 
short of $2,000,000, while wheat exports 
have considerably increased with an active 
movement from Chicago to the seaboard. 


markets is having an effect on the more 
speculative stocks of the Exchange, and 
prices have yielded from 1 per cent. to 2 
per cent. This change, we apprehend, | 
will not be a serious one, as the ultimate | 
effect must be to increase the general rail- 
way traffic, both on the seaboard and the 
interior lines. 

The petitions are rapidly going forward 
from all parts of the country to Congress, 
especally from all business organizations, 
for a repeal of the silver coinage bill, but 
as yet they seem to have no effect upon the 
average politician, whose stock-in-trade is 
to cater to the ignorance of the country. 

The vote on the bill to recoin the silver 
trade dollars into standard dollars, and to 
count the recoinage as a substitute for the 
regular requirements of the law, was 


proposition, however, was voted down by 
a bare majority, showing that the demand 


strong backing in Congress. 

The money market is as easy as at any 
time for twelve months, at 1 J 2 to 2 per 
cent. The bank statement for the week is 
as follows : 


lars which they might not be able to 
readily obtain for themselves. 

We are prepared, at any time, upon 
request to do so, to forward lists, de- 
scriptions, and prices of the most ap- 
proved securities to be found in the 
market. 

FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau St., New York. 


1867 1884 


Ha tch&loote, 


Bankers. 
NewYork. 


Buy and Sell all issues of U. 8S, 
Bonds; execute orders in Stocks 
and Bonds for Cash, and on a 
Margin; Interest allowed on 
Deposits. Desirable Investment 
Securities on hand, a list of 
which we furnish on‘ applica- 


Specie, decrease................ 5.046.700 
Legal tenders, increase......... 841,000 
Deposits, decrease............... 2,740,500 
Reserve, decrease............... 3,520,575 


Which brings the surplus reserve down to 
about $4,500,000. 


INVE ESTORS. 


FA | wonTasen Co., 
MAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


Real al Estate Loans 
w Pork ute Satis 


orms, 


LOANED 


ESTATE in in St het lender 
semi-an- 
Con. 


p. 
expe. 
ce. The best. of 


Absolute satisfaction Send for 
illustruted pamphlet, with 


tion. Personal attention given 
to correspondence which we in- 
vite. 


Land Loans pejting intercet 


teed. Guaranty based on capital of $75,000. 
any commercial agency. Send for A aM, 
Loan Agency, Corsicana, T 


er to 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE- WRITER, 


THE 
STANDARD 


WRITING- 
MACHINE 
OF THE 
WORLD. 


‘| SORTMENT OF THESE GOODS WE HAVE EVER 


| 


Y ALL ODDS 


EST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chi- 
cago and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is 
by all well posted travelers when pass- 
ng to or f 


CALIFORNIA and COLORADO 


It also operates the best route and the shortest 


line between. 

Chicago and St. Paul = Minneapolis. 
Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Howard (Green Ba Ds, Wis., Winon Owatonna, 
Mankato, edar s Moines, 
y, Al na, Clinton, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Freeport gin, Rockford, Illinois, are 

amongst its 800 | stations on its lines. 
Among afew of the numerous nts of supe- 
road, are its 


enj by the patrons of 
ae COACHES which are the finest that hum an 

and ingenuity can ws its PALATIAL 
SLEEPING CARS, which are els of comfort 
and elegance; its PALACE "DRAWING ROOM 
CARS, which are unsurpassed by any; and its 
widely celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS 


bec like of which are not run by any other road 
where. In short, it is asserted that it IS THE 
EQUIPPED ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business centers, summer 
resorts and noted hunting and fishing grounds 
are accessible by the various branches of this 


It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road 
and has over four hundred possenaes conductors 
constantly caring for its millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this rou 
AND TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket 
agents sellthem. It costs no more to travel on 
this route, that gives first-class 
than it does to go by the poorly-equipped roads. 

maps, descriptive summer 

rt pupers, or other information not obtain- 
able at your local ticket office, write to the 


CEN’L PASS AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


IF You Have Anything to Purchase 


for CHILDREN, you can do so to the best 
advantage at the 


Because we keep every article of wearing 
apparel, from Hats to Shoes, for all ages up 
to 16 years. 

Our unequaled ‘facilities in this ‘specialty 
enable us to furnish the most piararenss: goods 
at low prices. 

The Garments we make have a style, fit, 
and finish far superior to the goods usually 
sold ready made. We employ only first-class 
skilled workmen. 

We also make to order BOYS’, GIRLS’, and 
INFANTS’ Clothing in the best manner at 
moderate prices. 

We take back for Exchange or Refund of 
Money all Goods that are not satisfactory in 
every particular. 

In fact, the superior facilities we offer only 
require to be known to make the ‘‘ LILIPU- 
TIAN BAZAAR’”’ indispensable to all who 
have children to provide for. 


OUR NEW SPRING STOCK, NOW ON SALE, OF 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


SUITS AND CLOAKS, NEWMARKETS, 
JERSEYS, MILLINERY, &c., 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ 


SUITS AND SPRING OVERCOATS, KILTS, 
AND KILT OVERCOATS FOR SMALL BOYS, 
STRAW AND FELT HATS, CAPS, SHIRTS, 
WAISTS, &c., IS THE LARGEST AND FINEST AS- 


EXHIBITED. CATs.LOGUES, WITH INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR SENDING MAIL ORDERS, FURNISHED ON 
APPLICATION. 


In use everywhere by business and profession- 
al men—by indiviauals, firms, corporations, and 
Departments of Government. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


BEST & CO. 


60 and 62 West 23d S8t., N. Y. 


EDs! 
of it 


COCHFAN & NEWPORT St Paui Mian, 


281 and 288 Broadway, New York. 


8% G & SON, 61 Washington St. 


}arethe acknowledged standard of Europe an 


The Health, Nursing 
ladies of different forms. 


MERCHANTS EV 
Be sure our name N on the box. 


ER BROS.., 
353 PROADWAY. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR _ 
MADAME GRISW OLD’s 


Patent Skirt-Supporting 


923 Broadway. New York. 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 


Durability, Comfort, Health fulnese 
nce of form. and being made in various styles 
and po ane are adapted toall. Physicians recomme 


them. They are not sold by merchants. 
manent business. Price $1.50, and upwards Orders 
mail prompt 
to ADA 
Or to General Agents: 
Madame K. A. GRISWOLD. 32 Winter St 
J. B. PuTNAM. 1% State Street (Chicago, LIL, 


J. B. Wva@ant & Co., Fredonia, N. Y., 
H, F. Kivu & ©. Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


GRISWOLD & 
923 Broa 


Ferris’ Patent 
Corded Waists. 
for in- 


“xX.” 


young 
es. 


FERRIS BROS., Mfrs. 
81 White St., New York. 


(DRESS REFORM.| 


‘nion Undergarments. 
E. a Vest and Drawers in One. 
~-EQUEPOISE. 


Made in 
weights of Me- 
rino, Cashmere, 


Corset 
bined, Shoulder 


Braces, Abdominal Support. 

Obstetric Bandages, Shoulder Stocking Support- 
ers, Sanitary Napkins, etc. Custom work promptly 
attended to, New illustrated catalogue sent free, 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th Street, New York. 


EX, have th t. best, 
AGENTS tactest selling articles out.” 


tal uired. Goods paid for after sold, yy. 
Maw | Good 


Warner Bros. Celebrated Coraline Corsets 


erica, 

The Flexible Hip (see cut) is especially 
adapted to those whose corsets break over the hip. 
Coraline, Abdominal and 
Misses’ Corsets, are ail popular styles, adapted to 


Price, from $l up. FOR SALE BY LEADING 
Avoid ali tmitations, 


NEW YORK. 


Exclusive ter- 
ritory given. Ladies make this a profitable and pe per 


ed. oC for circulars and terms to agents, 


roadway. 
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MR. WM. ASTOR’S NEW YACHT. 


Mr. William Astor’s yacht, the ‘‘ Nourma- 


hal,’’ now building at Wilmington, Del., will 
be launched about the middle of next month. 
She is to be the largest steam yacht ever con- 
structed, and the first to be built of steel in 
this country, and the finest private yacht in 
existence. Including the furniture, which 
will be luxurious and expensive, she will cost 
about $350,000. In addition to her size, great 
strength, and speed and beauty of model, the 
essential requirement of her construction is 
that she shall be capable of any sea service 
_ either under steam or canvas. To this 
end it has been made binding with the build- 
ers that the yacht must be constructed under 
the rules of the English Lloyd’s Register re- 
lating to steam vessels, and also to fully 
meet the requirements of the United States 
steamship inspection laws. The whole hull, 
including frame, deck beams, and the deck 
itself, is constructed of steel. The general 
dimensions of the vessel, which places her at 
the head of the list of steam yachts of the 
world, are: Length on deck, 227 feet 5 
inches ; breadth, extreme, 30 feet; depth of 
hold, from top of floor to under side of deck 


amidships, 18 feet 7% inches; depth, moid-| 


ed, from top of keel to top of beams at side 


THE 
Pustisuer’s Desk. 


New York, THuRspAY, APRIL 10, 1884. 


Best & Co.’s Liliputian Bazaar, located at 
60 and 63 West Twenty-third Street, New 
York, is, the mothers say, the place to buy 
outfits for the children, Everything, from 
baby socks to boy suits, is carried in stock, 
and the toys in another department range 
from a baby rattle to a rocking-horse. Per- 
haps the most useful information about this 
house we can give our subscribers who do 
not live within shopping distance of New 
York is that they can buy through the mail 
at as low a price and with as much satisfac- 
tion as over the counter. Best «& Co. issue a 
catalogue containing cuts of all their suits, 
with prices and descriptions. Send for one of 
these, select what you would like to purchase, 
and if it isa cloth suit send for samples, if 
you desire, giving at the same time age and 
size of the child for whom the clothing is in- 


tended ; or send your order with any particu- 
lars as to color, etc., and leaye the selection 
to them ; you will find the house most obliging 


THE PERFECTION BOTTLE CLIP. 


The Perfection Bottle Clip has proved itself to be a decided success, 
filling a long-felt want. 
tering the neck of the bottle, it is composed entirely of metal, well 
made, and nickel-plated. It is simple, will last a lifetime, and save its 
cost many timesinasingle year. It is especially adupted to mineral] — 
waters, or any other liquids of an effervescent or gaseous character. It is 
put on the neck of the bottle before drawing the cork, and screwed quick - 
ly in place (as shown in the above cut) as soon as the desired quantity of 
the liquid has been drawn. 
lescents, aged persons, and others desiring to use a portion of the contents 
of a bottle of mineral water, or any other liquid, and preserve the re- 
mainder with all its original life and gases, the Clip has proved itself to 
be invaluable. The Clips are put up in neat, stiff paper boxes, and will be 
mailed, postpaid, toany address on receipt of one dollar. 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N. Y. 


With the exception of the rubber stopper en- 


For household use, and for invalids, conva- 


CHILDS’ 


Treatment For 


And Diseases of the 
HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS! 


Can be taken athome. Nocase 


when our quesfions 
operly Write 


testimonials, etc., 
REV. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 
Every afternoon at 2, evening at 8 o'clock. 
KING 

ROYAL WHITE 
SACRED ELEPHANT. 


in making exchanges if goods are not in 


and amidships, 20 feet. She will be bark rig- 
every way 


P. T. BARNUM’S 


ged, and will carry over 7,000 square feet of om Marth. unteed with the 
- canvas. The machinery will consist of a ————— GREAT LONDON. CIRCUS. 
Grand revival of the Roman Hip rome with all 


TREES AND PLANTS. 


Parsons & Sons Co., of Flushing, N. Y. 
offer this year, as hervbolben, a remarkably 
choice collection of ornamental trees and 
shrubs. Their collection is especially made 
up to supply gentlemen who have lawns at 
their suburban residences with the best qual- 
ity of hardy plants of all kinds. They are 
well known as a firm who offer a first-class 
article, strong and capable of successful 
transplanting. Few firms can compete with 
their nurseries for variety and err 
stock. 


pair of inverted direct acting compound con- 
densing engines, with high pressure cylinders 
30 inches in diameter. Both are to have a 
36-inch stroke, be able ‘to’ beara pressure of 
85 pounds of steam, and capable of develop- 
ing 1,400 horse power. The boilers will be 
12 feet in length and 14 feet in diameter, 
with 160 feet of grate, and 4,500 feet of heat- 
ing surface. She will have steam steering 
gear, and the screw will be 11 feet in diame- 
ter, with a pitch of 17 feet. She*is guaran- 
teed to give a speed of at least 12 knots 
under natural draught, or 14 knots under 
forced draught. Edison’s patent electric 
light will be placed throughout the vessel. 
The owner and his guests will live forward, 
and officers and crew aft. The grand saloon, 
owner’s and guests’ staterooms, ladies’ saloon 
and maids’ rooms will all be forward of the 
machinery, whilethe galley, pantries, officers’ 
rooms, and quarters for engineers, oilers, 
crew, etc., will be abaft the engine and boiler, 
The machinery will be about amidships. 


The saloon, which will be a grand apartment 
will be just forward of the m ery, and 
will be the entire width of the vessel. In 


its glorious races, in addition to the circus, live dou- 
ble menageries, museum, stage we Eth- 
cal Congress, Jumbo elephants 382 camels, 
features. Admission, S) cents. Chil 
f price. ‘served seats, $1.00. 
Great Moral and Highly Instructive Show. 


nolc 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
- The highest musical authorities in all lands 
-ndorse the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMB: 
130 Fifth Avenue, | 152 Tremont St., 


GOLD BAK 1878. 


Breakfast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi.- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ag 
well as for persons in in health. 


Sald by Grocers ev irocers everywhere, 


The ** Little Christian,” published by H. L. 
Hastings, 47 Cornhill, Boston, is one of the 
best and brightest children’s papers in the 
country for the price. It interests and 
instructs at the same time, and the spirit 
of the paper is admirable. Twenty-five 
cents secures a copy for one year; six copies 
are sent to one address for one dollar, 
and fifty eet for seven dollars. 


WANTS. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
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IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING. 


apartment there will a Printing ‘Presa 

* our cases to serve as silver cabin | nna 

bookcase, sideboards, four sofas and two [Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) money,makingy roe raid Petes MASON & H AML IN 
armchairs, or two sofas and four armchairs, | will be inserted in this column for subscribers only, sens 008 tor a fa vay ructs 
and one large extension table. Solid ewe Sor fifteen cents per line. It is the intention of the Send stamps f° gue of Press IMPROVED 
finish will be given to the sides of the saloon. | Publishers to publish in this column free only such KELSEY . & c “ay "Me saebaiaas Conn 


Thestairs will have a light rail, balusters, and 
newel posts all in mahogany, and heavy brass 

. From the hall, which is to open from 
the main saloon, will be a passage leading 
forward on the starboard side, and next the 
saloon will be the owner’s stateroom, which 
will be handsomely fitted in hard wood. Bath 
and retiring rooms will open into this room. 
Forward of the owner’s room on the sane 
side will be another stateroom, with bath and 
all conveniences. Then, on the port side of 
the will be three large staterooms, 
while e end of the passage will be the 
ladies’ trot extending across tle ship, 
with a connecting private bathroom. For- 
ward of the ladies’ pacts on the starboard 
side there will be another stateroom, and 
still further forward a room for the waiting 
maids. All of these rooms will be finished in 
hard wood and upholstered in costly and at- 
tractive style. The foreémast will be 71 feet, 
and the topmast 38 feet; the missenmast 61 
feet, and topinast 36 feet. The bowsprit 
will be 21 feet meebonrd. —[New York Times. 


BABIES CARRIED IN PROCESSION. 


notices Of wanis as will serve subscribers who are 
not able to pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
others who are not able.} 


Lbs, Weh 


s breed, Also wi 
SILVE VER, CLEVELAND, O 


Upright Pianos. 


Entire iron frames, to which the strings are 
directly attached by metal fastenings, securing 

1. Best quality of tone, which is very musical and 
efined ; free from tubbiness which is common. 

2. Greater durability and freedom from liability 
o get out of order; adaptations to trying positions 
and climates. 

3. Increased capacity to stand in tune; will not re 
quire tuning one-quarter as often as pianos on the 
old system. 

Having tested this new system of construction for 
two years and proved its advantages, this Company 
are now increasing their manufacture of pianos, 
and offer them tothe public generally. Every piano 
of their make will illustrate that supreme excellence 
which has always characterized their Organs, and 
won for them highest award at every creat 
world’s exhibition for sixteen years. 

IMustrated and descriptive Catalogues of 
Pianos and Organs, free. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO 


For Sale—A ietuablo farm in Dorchester 
County, Maryland, containing 150 acres of loamy 
soil, with clay subsoil, and situated three miles | ~ 
south of Federalsburgh, a thriving village of 800 
inhabitants; one mile from R.R. depot at Will- 
iamsburgh; half-mile from Nanticoke River, | erences exch 
where fish abound, and a grist-mill with excel- | STREET, New Yo 
lent stream 200 yards from dwelling. To Phila- |= 
delphia and return same day, by rail. Commu- 
nication with Baltimore by rail and sieamer. 
Improvements, a large two-story dwelling with 
broad veranda entire length, outbuitdings, 
fruit, etc. Schools and churches convenient. 
Price, $3,500. For terms and full particulars, 
apply to E. E. Goslin, Federalsburgh, Md. 


‘WANTED A WOMAN. 


be « 


“EDUGATIONA a 
AMERICAN 


Est TEACHER and FOREIGN, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


SCHOOL INSTITUTE,7 14th St., New York. 


‘For Sale—Three groups of mining claims, ag- 
gtregating twenty-five in number, thirty miles 
East of the line of the A., T. & S. F. Ry., in New 
Mexico. The locations are on clear, well-defined 


a veins, and they all show good—some of them Bepeesl CO., 14 Tremont St., Boston; 46 East 14th St. 
a, A procession of sandwich men, each Car-| very rich—copper and silver ore on the surface. _ of. | (Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash Ave., 
rying in his arms the similitude of a baby | will sell the whole or part very low. Refer- Ob Chicago. 

5 ; clothed in a glaring scarlet cloak, and with a| ences unexceptionable. Address J. E. Sligh, Towest cost. He ies 

white hood and veil, could hardly fail to at- | White Oaks, N. M. ates 


1 474 te 
endars sent free by J. B. T. MaRsH, Sec’y. 


tract attention in the Strand during the busy; 4 Young Lady atin 2 position as nurse and 


4 i) hours of Saturday afternoon. Some of the | companion to an invalid. Distance no objection | OsERLIN CoNsERVATORY OF Mustc.—Under the Col- 
dassers-by fancied that the directors of a ifexpenses paid. References given and expected. in Theorys voice Culture, instructors 
4 foundling hospital had taken advantage ‘of | M. L. F., 2,288 N. College Avenue, Philadelphia, | Piano, sa) HQ] lj 
the sunshine to air their charges and incite | Pa. pent “Address CET 111). 
a inspiration of a theatrical manager, the plot | cook and assist washing and ironing in a 
| "ig of whose play turned upon a mysterious | family of nine persons, ten miles out of the city. acnaamiestsentek baci and hrt teectel. 
baby. The cabmen grinned and the gaming - Send for Catalogue. . BANNISTER. 


flashed their wit as the unresponsive sand- 
wich men slowly paced along, but the aim of 
the advertising genius was attained.—| Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


An Experienced Lady Teacher (middle aged) 
desires to travel with a family in either Europe 
or America. Would take entire charge of one 
child, or would give lessons in English branches, 
or French, or both, in exchange for summer 
board in some healthy, hilly region. Address 
T. T., 300 De Kalb Avente, 

A Position wanted bya a 
graduate making teaching a profession, who 
can furnish highest reference as té successful 
experience, competency, etc. Is now at liberty, 
and can respond at once. Address Education, 
Christian Union office. 


AND INVALID BOYS, The 
experien cian and 


p 
teacher, e care and i ction of such bo 
specialty. Abaress Dr. W of such Boye 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


The Spring Term will commence on WEDNESDAY» 
, ‘april oth Address MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, 


—— 


A YEAR ABROAD ! 
EDUCATIONAL TRIP TO 


EUROPE FOR BOYS. 
For circular address F. L. BLISS, Jackson, MICH. 


MOTHERS, “individually and collectively, 
without a single exception, pronounce Madam 
Porter’s Cough Balsam"’ the most pleasant 
and efficacious remedy for the cure of Coughs, 
Colds, Croup, Sore Throat, etc., etc., in chil- 
dren, that has yet been given to the public. 
They say it always works like a charm. Chil- 
dren really like it. Price 25, 50, and 75 cents, 


» 


< 


~3 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advortisoment in The Uhristian Union. 
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AND RUMOR. 


—The oldest Odd Fellow living in this 
country is said to be Mr. George Ash- 
worth, of Lowell, Mass. He is more 
than eighty years old, and has belonged 
to the Order sixty-one years. 

—The ‘‘ Pall. Mall Gazette” states that 
Matthew Arnold made £1,200 by his re- 
cent lecturing tour in America. 

_-The latest tabulation of the German 
army shows a force of 1,487,700 men, 
which estimate does not include from 
320,000 to 340,000 well-trained soldiers of 
the Landsturm, between thirty-two and 
forty-two years of age. 
~._W. H. Vanderbilt sent to the Society 
of the Board of Directors of the Metropo- 
-litan Opera House a check for $4,000, the 
price of a box he is to occupy on the 
occasion of the performance for Mr. 
Abbey’s benefit, to be given on the even- 
ing of April 21. 

—The Hasty Pudding Club of Harvard 
College gave two dramatic performances 
in this city last week for the benefit of 
the College Boat Club. The programme 
consisted of a lively performance of a 
burlesque of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Ernani,” 
entitled, ‘‘ Hernani, or the Horn of a Di- 
lemma.” The audiences on each evening 
were very large, very fashionable, and 
very enthusiastic. 

—Capitalists and men of science in the 
city of Copenhagen are working up new 
interest in the scheme of a North Atlantic 
Telegraph Cable, to follow the ancient 
road taken by the Norsemen in their voy- 
ages to the American Continent. A new 
and powerful argument advanced in its 
behalf is that of the importance of com- 
pleting the chain of international signal 
stations in which the Atlantic now repre- 
sents the missing link. 

—Experiments were made one day las 
week by the American Bell Telephone 
Company in transmitting conversation be- 
tween Boston and New York over a 
No. 12 copper wire built specially for this 
trial. With the aid of ordinary telephone 
instruments, without special adjustment, 
the faintest whisper could be heard; and 
the trial is regarded as very successful. 

—The Slater fund of $1,000,000 for ed- 
ucating the colored people of the South 
has been fortunately invested, and is yield- 
ing a handsome income of $60,000, the 
distribution of which is in the hands of 
Dr. A. S. Haygood, President of the Col- 
lege at Oxford, Ga. Three thousand 
dollars have been set aside for educating 
pupils who were specially bright, and 
Mr. Slater, the donor, expresses himself 
as highly pleased with the progress that 
has been made so far in the work of the 
fund. 

—The steamer ‘‘ Rebecca Everingham,” 
plying on the Chattahoochee River be- 
tween Columbus, Ga., and Apalachicola, 
Fla., was burned to the water’s edge at 
Fitzgerald’s Landing, twenty miles above 
Enfanta. Thirty passengers were on 
board, many of whom are known to be 
lost. Three hundred and seven bales of 
cotton and a small miscellaneous freight 
were burned. The boat was valued at 
$24,000, and is a total loss, with no insur- 
ance, 

—The funeral of the Duke of Albany 
took place on Friday, Apri! 4, in the Me- 
morial Chapel at Windsor, whither the 
body was escorted from Portsmouth by 
the Prince of Wales, the Crown Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, Prince Wal- 
deck-Pyrmont, father of the Duchess; 
Prince Christian, the Duke of Cambridge, 
and the Marquis of Lorne. The Queen 
and the Princesses Christian and Beatrice 


received the body at the Windsor station. 

here were two services in the chapel, the 
first attended by the escort Party and other 
royal personages, the second by the Queen 
and Duchess alone. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR OVERWORKED FEMALES. 

Dr. J. P. Cowan, Ashland, Ohio, says : ‘“ It 
proves satisfactory as a nerve tonic; also in 
dyspeptic conditions of the stomach, with 
general debility, such as we find in over- 
worked females, with nervous headache and 
its accompaniments.”’ 


A CORRECTION. 


Editors Christian Union: 

Mr. Cook in his recent attack upon the 
‘*‘New Congregational Ureed,’’? when speak- 
ing of the doctrine or hypothesis of proba- 
tion after death, says: ‘‘ In the world of the 
English Establishment several brilliant men 


came very near adopting it. Canon Farrar 
did not do so, however. He has never 
gone so far as to assert that there is proba- 
tion after death.”’ 

Now, Canon Farrar in his book entitled 
Eternal Hope,’’? published by Macmillan 
& Co., says in the preface : ‘‘ The belief which, 
greatly to the writer’s sorrow, has stirred 
up so much and such bitter discussion, may 
be summed up in the single sentence, That 
God’s mercy may extend beyond the grave: 
that the ways of God’s salvation do not nec- 
essarily terminate with earthly life. . . . And 
this my belief, that he who is Lord both of 
the dead and the living may save sinful 
souls after the death of the body, is founded, 
not as has been asserted, on two texts in 
St. Paul, but on what seems to me to be the 
general tenor of the entire Scriptures as a 
revelation of the love of God in Christ.”’ 

If this is not asserting ‘‘ probation after 
death’’ we do not know what the language 
means. Respectfully, M. W. 


ACCIDENTALLY OVERHEARD. 
LIVING EXTRAVAGANTLY., 


‘* Young mao,’’ said an employer toa clerk, 
‘* the cashier informs me thatevery week you 
draw your salary a day or so before itis due.”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ replied the clerk, ‘‘ my pay isso 
small that I cannot make it meet my ex- 
penses.”’ 

‘* How much salary do you get ?”’ 

‘‘ Three dollars a week, sir.”’ 

‘* Well, you should practice economy ; it is 
the road to wealth. The great trouble with 
you young men nowadays is, you want to 
lead a four-dollar life on a three-dollar sal- 
ary !’’—-| Philadelphia Call. 


A CLERGYMAN’S REMARKABLE EX- 
PERIENCE. 


Evidence of the wonderful results which are 
pegs the use of Compound Oxygen accumu- 
lates with an almost bewildering rapidity. 
There seems to be no phase of bodily suffering 
and no type of disease which this subtle agent 
will not reach. The subjoined communication 
gives the history of one of a class uf cases espe- 
cially found among clergymen, and all profes- 
sional men and brain workers. The changes 
wrought in three months, as related by the writer, 
are truly marvelous. From a state of physical 
and nervous prostration, which had become 
alarming, he was restored to such vigorous 
health that, to use his own language, ‘‘I found 
myself able to preach Sunday morning, teach a 
}Bible-class of seventy-five or a hundred after 
sermon, attend an afternoon service often, and 

reach to a congregation of a thousand persons 
fn the evening, and say in truth, at the close of 
my evening service, that I was not conscious of 
any more weariness than when I began in the 
morning.” 

This seems almost incredible, but Dr. Cushing. 

ator of the First M. E. Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., is a clergyman of wide repute, and no one 
who knows him will for a moment question his 
statement. It is given herewith in his own 
words: 

16 N. Fitzhugh St., Rochester, N. Y., / 

January 11, 1884. j 
Dre. Srarnkey & PALEN: 

Dear Sirs,—It 1s nearly four years since I first 
used Compound Oxygen. Ihave often spoken 
of its effects to others, but have never, I think, 
made any statement to you. There are others, 
doubtless, who would be glad to know of its ef- 
fects in a case like mine. I was not sick, though 
my strength had been greatly impaired by sick- 
ness in earlier life. But for fifteen years I had 
been carrying very heavy burdens and doing 
very hard work. I found myself gradually los- 
ing the power of endurance, so that my work 
left me too much exhausted. I could see that my 
whole nervous system was giving way; that 
there was a manifest lack of vital force. This 
was most apparent and most alarming when I 
went to my study. There I discovered a lack of 
the usual quickness of lack of 
power to hold on. My mind was losing its grip. 
At the point where 1 needed most strength, | 
found it suddenly failing me. This alarmed me, 
though I am not aware that my friends had discov- 
ered it. (onnected with this case was a lack of 
that physical vigor necessary for good digestion, 
and a consequent lalk of nutrition. Sleep was 
fitful, insufhcient, and unrefreshing. Under these 
circumstances I began the use of Compound Oxy- 
gen. At first Isaw no results. after atime I 
observed my digestion was much improved. 
More restful sleep followed. Atthe end of three 
months I found myself able to preach Sunday 
morning, teach a Bible class of seventy-five ora 
hundred after sermon, attend an afternoon 
service often, and preach to a congregation of a 
thousand persons in the evening, and say in 
truth, at the close of my evening service, that I 
was not conscious of any more weariness than 
when I began ia the morning. My sleep was as 
refreshing on ason any other night 
of the week My mind has never worked better 
than during these four years, and in no other 
time of my life could Ido as much work, or do 
it with as much ease. 

I do not use the Oxygen now unless I find my- 
self getting a little swath Then a resort to it 
for two or three weeks puts me in normal condi- 
tion again. 

This is ee experience, and I have much reason 
to be grateful for it. Sincerely, 

CHAS. W. CUSHING, D.D. 

Many other eminent clergymen bear testimony 
to the efficacy of Compoun a 4s a cura- 
tiw agent. It is also unequivocally indorsed by 
such leading public men as Hon. W. D. Kelley, 
member of Congress from Pennsylvania ; Judge 
Flanders, of New York os for many years law 
partner of Vice-President heeler ; .S. Arthur, 
the veteran author and temperance writer, and 
Wm. Penn Nixon, publisher of the Chicago /n- 
ter- Ocean. 

Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., 
Philadelphia, are the sole dispensers of this re- 
markable curative nt, and will send, without 
pre their Tre on Compound Oxygen, 


all desired information in regard to it, to 
any one who will write to them. 


From Pole to Pole 


AYER’sS SARSAPARILLA has demonstrated its 
power of cure for all diseases of the blood. 


The Harpooner’s Story. 
New Bedford, June 1, 1883. 
Dr. J.C. AYER & Co.—Twenty years ago I 
was aha ner in the North Pacific, when five 
others of the crew and myself were laid up with 
scurvy. Our bodies were bloated, gums swollen 
and bleeding, teeth loose, purple blotches all 
over us, and our breath seemed rotten. Take it 
by and large we were pretty badly off. All our 
lime-juice was accidentally destroyed, but the 
captain had a — dozen bottles of AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA and gave us that. We-recov- 
ered on it quicker than I have ever s¢2n men 
brought about by any other treatment fos Scurvy, 
and I’ve seen a good deal ofit. Seeing no men- 
tion in your Almanac of your Sarsaparilla being 
good for scurvy, I thought you ought to know of 
this, and so send you the facts. 
Respectfully yours, Y. WINGATE. 


The Trooper’s Experience. 
Masven, Basutoland(S. Africa,) March7, 1883. 
Dr. J. C. AYER & Co.—Gentlemen: Ihave 
much pleasure to testify to the great value of 
our Sarsaparilla. We have been stationed 
ere for over two years, during which time we 
had to live fn tents. Being under canvas for 
such a time brought on what is called in this 
country ‘‘veldt-sores.”” I had those scres for 
some time. I was adviscd to take your Sarsa- 
parilla, two bottles of which made my sores 
disappear rapidly, and [ am now quite well. 
Yours truly, T. K. BopEn, 
Trooper, Cape Mounted Riflemen. 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


Is the only thoroughly effective blood-purifier, 
the only medicine that eradicates the poisons of 
Scrofula, Mercury, and Contagious Disease 
from the system. 

PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price $1; 
six bottles for $5. 


Easter Cards 


From ic. to 75 cts. Fringed and plain. 
Send for large illustrated catalogue, 
free. DAVID C. COOK, 46 Adams St., 
Chicago. 


COOLEY OREAMERS 


Made in four styles, all 
stzes, for dairy or factory 
use. The only creamer ever 
deemed of sufficient merit 


containing testimonials. 
VT. FARM MACHINE Co. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 


8 to sell out his 
large stock of Small 
Fruit Plants at very 

e greatest number of 

fine currant bushesin the country. Statements of 
interest to the Srur-erewtns pu lic will also be 


reasonable rates, in- 

cluding perhaps the 
made. Catalogue sent free. Address E. P. ROK. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


?7 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON, 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, ste. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 


J. R. LAMB, 


Established 1780, | 


R. GEISSLER, 71 Clinton Place, West Righth 
Church Furniture, 5. 5. Banners, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Se) is of Pure Copper and Tin for C 
S¢chools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & Cincinasti. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 

Manufacture those celebrated Bells 

Clocks, etc, Prices snd cate 
sent free. A 

MocSsang & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


1826. Church, Chapel. Fire Alarm 
and other bells; | 


Meneely & Co., Weet Trey, N.Y. 


| 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and Fine Porcelain at Low 
Prices, 

Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pieces, oo 

Fine White French China Tea Seta, 44 eieces.. eet 

Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, 3 53) 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 10) pieces... 14 0 
Decorat’d Parlor Lamps, Brass M'n’td,complete, 5 0v 


ALSO ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
Illustrated. Catalogue and Price List mafled free 
ou application. Estimates furnished. 
HADLEY’S, 1--17 COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Orders securely packed and placed on Car or 
ae free of charge. Sent C.O. D.or P.O. Money 
Order. 


A Cc M _ Songs for the International Sunday 

Rchool Lessons (Words and Music’ 
adapted to each lesson in 5 ey May, June. 32 pp., 
songs, 5¢.,25 for$i(mailed). Free copy to pastor pa t 
sending postage. J.C.O.REDINGTON,267 Broad way,N.Y. 


SILKS FOR PATCHWORK 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK 


BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED COLORS. 
Elegant for Crazy Quilts and all kinds of Fancy 
Work. One ounce package for 4 cents in postal notes. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. ° 
469 Broadway, N. Y., or 238 Market st., Philadelphia. 


Elegant Silke, Broeades, &e., sized blocks. 
in packages of §2 for 25 for 30ets. mbroid- 
ered and hand-painted blocks from 25 ets. to $1.00 
each. Stamped for embroidering 75 ets. per cozen. 
Embroidery Silk ome cent a Skeim. = <Adiress 


W.I.CAPEN & co., Cincinnati, O. 


SILKS for CRAZY PATCHWORK 
in Se. and $1.00 packages. Elegant Varieties. Our 
4X cent package of best Embroidery Silk, assorted 
colors, free with every $1.00 order. YALE SILK 
WORKS, New Haven, Ct. 


— 


16 4-in. pieces, worth from $1.50 to 
$i a yard, only $1. Samples 2c 
’ackage of Embroidery Silk 
Money will be refunded if not satis~ 


factory. Silk Manufactory, Clin- 
tonville, Ct. 
paTshwe K.—100 PIECES PLUSH, SAT- 
in, silk, nearly half enough fora oe suit. 
— $1 ; 5c. for postage. SLADE, 157 West 13th 
treet. 


JAPANESE PATCHWORK. Elegant Silks in 
We & $1 en MANHATTAN SI CO., New 
York, N. Y. 


EASTER EGG 


REAKING. 


ey 
@ggt, selling tickew 
break 3 


te the » ote.; 
reeet as 

$200, at a single entertainment 8 
tieket, concert exercise, and ph [Sample ore 


EMBROIDERY. 
« of Needlework,”— 
100 may. oo is a complete guide to all kinds of EMBROIDERY. 
Gives diagrams and full instruction in KENSINGTON, AR4A- 
SENE and allthe new embroidery stitches, also gives direc- 
tions for Crocheting and Knitting with cotton twine, several 
handsome petterns of window and mantie Lambrequl 


and Macrame Lace; also Rug Making, Tattin, &c., &c. Pro- 
fusely illustrrted. Price 3 ts paid ; Four for One 
oliar. * amping Outfit of full size 


broidery P erns, with powder. pad, &c. cots, Book 

BEST WRITING PAPER 


NG’ PUT UP BOXES 


M A G 


Have you Nasal Catarrh ? 


Use Dr. H. JAMEs’s three preparations of 
East InpiA Hemp; they will prevent the 
Catarrh entering the Bronchial tubes or 
lungs, thereby warding off Consumption, 
and keep the disease located until positively 
cured. Put yourself fully under the influence 
of these remedies, and as sure as the sun 
shines upon you a complete cure will be 
made of that loathsome disease. Ask your 
druggist for Dr. H. James’s CannaBIs 
Inpica, and if they fail you, send to us direct. 
$2.50 per bottle, or three bottles $6.50. Pills 
and Ointment, $1.25 each. 

Address CRADDOCK & CO., 
1032 Race 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. B.—Circulars free. 


Send six cents for postage, and 
receive free, a costly x of 
goods which will help all, of 
8 either sex, to more mone ht 


away than anything else in t 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure 
At once address Truxr & Co.. Augusta, Maine. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


wer? 
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